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Means a better product, in greater vol- 
ume, at reduced operation cost. As the 
years go by, the slight wear and tear 
on the machinery permanently demon- 
strates how exceptionally rugged Web- 
ster equipment really is, and how it de- 
livers maximum service at minimum 
maintenance cost. 
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Where hard crushing work 
is to be done the milling and 
crushing plant operators 
throughout the United States 
and foreign countries have 
shown a marked preference for 
BUCHANAN CRUSHERS. 


Their all steel construction 
enables them to stand the se- 
verest strains. They stand up 
to the service and deliver the 
output expected of them. 


Side Frames, Front and 
Rear Head, Pitman, 
Jaw, and Toggles of the very 
best quality of Open-Hearth 
Steel, thoroughly annealed. 


All joints under strain care- 
fully machined, Water Jacket- 
ed Bearings, Spring Balanced 
Parting Pitman and adjustable 
jaw stroke. 


Shall we send you Bulletin No. 10? 


C. G. BUCHANAN CO., INC. 


West Street Building 


NEW YORK 
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had a vision in that direction. Have you the vision and have er 


A test of your vision and business foresight is at hand. Itis 
business and calls for your presence. tis a sit-down-together-anid 
talk-it-over—new ideas, old ideas revised and freed of the dust; Use "5 
ness plans revamped. Stimulation and inspiration from getting among 
new scenes, new folks, new ideas that will enable you to So: Back, : 
home and shake new coins out of the lime business and: new sa 

out of its direction! 


Tine fs So Rags ee 
Place - - =  ~- Hotel Astor, New York' 
Event - Convention of the National Lime Association ve 


Successful Lime Men Will Be at the Convention 
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Kiln Construction at Rockland Plant 


The Fine Art of Lime Burning 


With Particular Reference to the New Plant of the Rockland & 
Rockport Lime Corporation, Rockland, Maine 


BY G. 


its own peculiar heat treatment 
to produce a lime of desired 
A certain limestone, for ex- 
ample, may best be hard burned slowly. 
at low temperature for furnishing lime 


Fs individual limestone requires 


qualities. 


to a causticizing plant. It may best be 
light burned at low temperature for 
building lime and it may best be light 
burned quickly at high temperature 
for lime to go to the hydrating plant. 

Dr. Holmes, of the Lime Associa- 
tion, is undoubtedly going to discover 


a lot of valuable truths along these 


lines, but such knowledge will profit 
us little until we build lime burning 


B. WOOD, 


President 

plants capable of operating under sta 
bilized conditions of physical and 
chemical control. 

With these requirements in mini, 
as well as maximum heat efficiency 
and minimum labor operating costs 
what should we demand of the modem 
lime kiln? 

1. Continuous mechanical feed o 
rock and continuous mechanical dis 
charge of lime. When lime is properly 
burned, it should be immediately taken 
away, not left to soak in the heat and 
gases for four to six hours. 

2. Positive control of temperature. 

3. Positive control of drait. ¥ 

4. Positive control of burning per! 
and lime discharge. 


5. Pr 

6. M 
gases 
mediat 
leaves 


The 
hearins 
ing al 
based 
test. wi 
undoub 
cent in 
Saving 
tion 07 
method, 

The | 
eficien, 
form sj 
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Another View of Kilns 


5. Positive control of combustion. 

6. Minimum temperature of flue 
gases and cool lime ready for im- 
mediate handling and shipment as it 
leaves the kiln. 


The new plant at Rockland, now 
hearing completion, is capable of meet- 
ing all of these requirements, and 
based on the results of an accurate 
lest with our stone our product will 
indoubtediy show a saving of 50 per 
cent in labor cost and very probably a 
saving of 50 per cent in fuel consump- 
tion over the former old fashioned 
methods with hand fired kilns. 

The first requirement for maximum 
ficiency and uniform quality is uni- 
form sized stone going into the kiln. 
Our new rock crushing plant at the 
quarry is not unique in any particu- 
lar feature, except for provision in the 
Storage bin of three separate compart- 


ments, making possible three different 
classifications of quality of rock going 
to the kilns. The plant consists of a 
48x42 inch Traylor jaw crusher set en- 
tirely below grade, permitting a train 
load of rock (25 to 30 4-yard standard- 
gauge side-dump cars) to run down by 
gravity, dumping one car at a time into 
the crusher. An air hoist facilitates 
dumping of cars and an electric car 
puller starts the train whenever cars 
fail to move by gravity. Each cai 
holds between 5% and 6 tons of rock, 
and we recently dumped through the 
crusher as a test. 25 cars in 22 min- 
utes. 


A Link-Belt pan bucket elevator, 84 
foot centers with buckets 42 inches 
wide, carries the rock to the top of 
the structure, where a shaking grizz- 
ley separates the 3 inch and smaller 
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stone from the kiln stone., A revolving 
screen and a small auxiliary gyratory 
crusher sizes small stone for the 
crushed stone market. A 14 inch Jef- 
frey belt conveyor 100 feet long, dis- 
charging into an abandoned quarry, 
disposes of the surplus fine stone when 
there is not a market. This spill con- 
veyor eliminates all the additional han- 
dling cost in winter time from small 
stone frozen selid in bins and Cars. 
The storage bins hold a total of 900 
tons of the various sized stone and 
discharge from the bottom and the 
side into cars on two loading tracks. 
All machinery is electrically driven. 

The kilns, hydrate mill, barrel fac- 
tories and warehouses are all located 
at the water front of Rockland Har- 
bor, and the quarries are situated a 
mile and a half inland. The Lime 
Company owns and operates a stand- 
ard gauge steam railroad, a belt line 
around the city which is a switching 
terminal and feeder for the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad. Coal and cooperage 
stock are received by water, lime is 
shipped by both rail and water, and 
the Lime Rock Railroad distributes 
rock and coal and and handles all the 
freight cars for the various plants. The 
railroad has 13 miles of main line and 
sidings, four locomotives and 495 
4 yard dump cars which are main- 
tained and repaired in the company’s 
own shops. 

With this explanation of ‘plant con- 
ditions, it will be understood why we 
have adopted at the new kiln plant 
a rather new and unusual method of 
rock storage and kiln charging ma- 
chinery. 

The new lime plant comprises a 
battery of six Mount kilns with two 
Morgan mechanical producers cen- 
trally located and one horizontal tubu- 
lar boiler. The plant is designed with 
provision for two additional kilns at 
either end to make a future battery of 
ten kilns. The boiler is fired with pro- 
ducer gas, but the setting provides for 


a mechanical coal stoker to be ip. 
stalled in the future, when ten kilns 
are put on the two producers. 

The kilns are 10 feet outside diame. 
ter and 75 feet high above foundations, 
The brick lining stops at a height of 
55 feet where the gases are drawn off 
by induced draft through waste gas 
flues leading to a duplicate system of 
motor driven exhaust fans. The top 
20 feet of the kily is unlined and holds 
a reserve storage of 45 tons of rock. 
The rock is charged through an air 
tight charging bell at the top of the 
kilns, which is operated by compressed 
air. The draft of each kiln is regu- 
lated from the floor by a cable lead- 
ing to a damper on the exhaust flue. 
Water cooled valves regulate the flow 
of -gas on opposite sides of each kiln. 
Constant gas pressure is maintained at 
the producers by automatic regulators. 
Air for combustion is drawn from the 
bottom of the kiln through the hot 
lime below the fires, preheating the 
air before meeting the gas for com- 
bustion and thoroughly cooling the 
lime before it discharges .from the 
kiln. 

The lime discharges continually 
through an annular opening at the bot- 
tom of the cooling cone onto a slowly 
revolving circular table. The speed 
of the table determines the rate of 
discharge and may be regulated for 
each kiln independently through the 
simple shift of a lever. A 24 inch 
Link-Belt steel pan conveyor receives 
the continuous discharge of lime from 
all the kilns and carries it into the 
lime sorting and packing building; but 
that is another story which we will 
come to later. 

The coal arriving at the plant is 
dumped from cars into a track hop- 
per, where it is crushed and elevated 
by machinery into a 100 ton storage 
bin over the gas producers. The pre 
ducers are fed and poked mechanically 
and also by machinery discharge theif 
ashes at fixed intervals into cars 
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spotted on a depressed 
railroad track which 
runs through the kiln 
puilding. Soot traps in 
the main gas flues also 
empty direct into cars on 
this track. 

Each kiln is fitted with 















































































































































































f two pyrometers, one at 
D the high temperature 
s zone and one at the top. 
kK. A cabinet at each kiln 
ir contains the indicating 
1e instrument with a two- 
ad way switch as well as a 
U- draft gauge permanently 
d- connected to the kiln. 
1e, The high temperature 
Ww pyrometer of each kiln is 
In. also permanently con- 
at nected by special cable to 
rs. graphical recording instruments lo- 
‘he cated in the superintendent’s office. 
hot Thus the foreman on duty can at 
the all times note the temperature and 
om: draft readings of each kiln and make 
the adjustments to maintain predeter- 
the mined continuous operating conditions. 
Also the superintendent may look at 
ally the six continuous red ink lines on 
pot: the chart in this office and know 
wly without doubt if the temperature went 
yeed fm Dg on any of the kilns during the 
é of @ “4y or night. 
for Here is the time to introduce the 
the #@ Plant chemist and his three assistants, 
inch #§ Perhaps more properly termed chemi- 
ives Cal engineers. The assistant chemist 
from on duty through an eight hour shift 
the Will be the cock of the walk. At 
; put #@ {xed intervals he makes quick analy- 
will @ Ss of producer gas and flue gases, 
lotes the kiln temperature and the 
nt is lime, and knows without guess work 
hop ‘lat to do. By his orders the boss 
vated JM ‘in tender closes a gas valve here, 
orage opens a draft damper at some other 
, pro kiln, speeds up the discharge of one 
ically ln or slows down another. Again 
their He may order the producer operator 
cats J" speed up the coal feed on No. 1 








The Crusher Plant 


producer or open the air damper on 
the ‘blower of Producer No. 2. If draft 
conditions and flue gas analyses per- 
sist in acting queer on Kiln No. 5, 
we may find the assistant chemist and 
the kiln boss looking in the observa- 
tion ports and finally discovering on 
the operating platform at the third 
level that the kiln is hung up on one 
side and’ must be barred down imme- 
diately. 

Here then is a kiln plant that can 
almost talk if it is treated in the man- 
ner which it deserves. 


Let us suppose there is a periodic 
shortage of cars, and the lime bins 
nearly full, we must slow up produc- 
tion. With this plant the temperature 
may be lowered and the discharge 
slowed down to operate the whole 
plant and at one-half prvauction. .The 
lime may be somewhat different than 
that burned at high temperature, but 
it will be good lime, not like some we 
used to get when we had to plug the 
old fashioned kilns. When cars come 
again in two days, the young assistant 
chemist orders the temperature up, 
the drafts brought back and then the 
lime discharge gradually increased un- 
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til early in the afternoon the’ plant 
is again in full swing at maximum pro- 
duction. Perhaps, however, just to 
romance a little, Kiln No. 1 is still 
kept at lower temperature ‘because 
that kiln is filling an order for lime 
to the toothpaste trade, and Dr. Holmes 
has very definitely determined that 
lime for this use should be burned 
under such conditions. 


We will now go outside the kiln 
building and observe the method of 
charging rock into the kilns. This 
feature is perhaps the most unusual 
part of the new plant design. Con- 
sideration has been given to the fact 
that this plant is located near the 
residential section of the city, and 
therefore in addition to no smoke, 
there must be as little noise as pos- 
sible, particularly during the night. 
Large rock storage provided at the 
kilns overcome a temporary break- 
down on the railroad system and the 
kiln charging mechanism is designed 
for a ten-kiln plant with capacity to 
charge 700 tons of rock within an 
eight-hour work day. The rock ar- 
riving in train loads at the kilns is 
dumped from an overhead trestle into 
a side hill storage extending the full 
length of the kiln battery, and capable 
of storing in the neighborhood of 3,- 
000 tons. A concrete base and wooden 
bulkhead with discharge gates for each 
kiln, form the front wall of this 
continuous storage bin. Between this 
bulkhead and the kilns is located a 
traveling skip hoist, which acts as a 
single mechanical charging machine, 
for the entire battery of kilns. 

This is a steel structure 105 feet 
high, the base measuring 34x26 feet 
counterweighted with concrete and 
supported on car wheels which travel 
on 80 pound railroad rails. Electric 
hoisting and haulage engines, with 
automatic control, are located in a 
steel house on the base of the struc- 
ture and power is taken from trol- 
ley wires attached to the kiln build- 


ing. Two skip cars hung in balance 
travel on separate rails to the top of 
the structure, where they dump anto 
matically into a common receiving bin 


discharging into’ the rock hopper of 


the kiln. Operation is entirely auto. 
matic from push button control. The 
operator on a platform at the base 
of the structure opens a rock gate 
and fills the skip on his right with 
3 tons of rock, closes the gate, and 
pushes a button. The skip travels to 
the top, dumps and stops, bringing the 
second skip to the bottom opposite 
the gate on his left. The operator fills 
the second skip, again pushes the but. 
ton, and so continues until the kil 
is filled. He then takes the handle of 
a controller and moves the whole 
structure aS a motorman moves his 
trolley car along the rails, until it 
comes abreast the next kiln and ap 
other pair of gates in the rock bin, One 
man operating the machine and one 
man at the top of the kilns will con 
stitute the labor necessary at the kiln 
plan to put 700 tons of rock into ten 
kilns. The machine will ordinarily 
travel the length of the row of kilns 
filling them in the morning and repeat 
the operation in the afternoon. The 
storage magazines in the kilns wil 
keep them fed with rock from that 
time until the next morning. 


The mechanical draft and mechat- 
ical operation of these kilns makes it 
possible to burn the smaller sizes of 
stone from the quarry. This is true 
particularly with stone which does no 
fine up in burning, and we expect 10 
be able to burn our Rockland stone it 
sizes down to as small as 2 inches. 
If practical operation proves it at 
visable, the stone can be classified 4! 
the crusher plant and bin partition 
provided at the kiln storage, makilé 
it possible to run certain kilns inde 
pendently on certain sizes or certail 
quality of stone. 


This completes the details of the 
limeburning plant, and we will nov 
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follow the lime on its 
course into the storage 
and packing building. 
Here we see how sim- 
plified the process may 
be when lime comes 
continuously and cool 
from the kilns instead 
of by periodic batches 
drawn hot onto a floor 
or into bins to cool. . 

The storage and pack- 
ing building is a two- 
story fireproof steel 
structure 108x60 feet, 
and adjoining the kiln 
building. As the lime 
conveyor enters this building, it rises 
and discharges the lime over a bar 
grizzley, separating it into fines and 
lump deposited respectively onto two 
parallel pan conveyors, which are ele- 
vated 3 feet from the floor, and act as 
a sorting table. 


Here will be stationed one man on 
continuous duty for each eight-hour 
shift, sorting into selected lump lime 
and common lime quality. The larger 
. lumps are broken to remove possible 
core, black lime or possible brick bats 
arc discarded, and second quality lump 
lime is transferred from the selected 
side to the common lime side of the 
sorting table. 

These conveyors discharge into 
bucket elevators which carry the lime 
to the top of four overhead steel stor- 
age bins, each with a capacity of 500 
tons. The storage bins are cylindrical, 
25 feet in diameter, with cone top and 
bottom. Special gates and shaking 
chutes discharge from the bins through 
the side of the building, loading direct 
into box cars with a Pratt box car 
loader, or direct into dump cars to 
80 to the hydrate mill. Each bin has 
two filling chutes so designed that the 
backers may again sort the lime. 

The second story of the building is 
for empty barrel storage, where one 
or two men are on duty to receive and 


Another view of crusher house 


pile new barrels from the barrel fac- 
tory and to pass them into the feeding 
chutes leading to the lime packers 
on the lower floor. The lime packer 
takes each empty barrel from the 
chute, similar to taking a paper drink- 
ing cup, and fills it to required weight 
on a special fixed counterweight scale. 
Trimmers put in the heads and trim 
the barrels and stevedores truck them 
direct into cars which may be spotted 
on railroad tracks at either side of the 
building. All lime will be packed only 
for immediate shipment, except when 
anticipating rush shipments, such as 
7,000 large barrels to be loaded into 
a barge cargo for the New York mar- 
ket, or 2,000 small barrels for a 
schooner shipment to Boston. 


In such cases it is possible to store 
on the floor of the packing house 2,500 
barrels at a time. . Provision is being 
made to install at a later date a slow 
moving conveying platform which is 
level with the floor, and follows a con- 
tinuous rectangular course around the 
central storage area. The man at the 
chute will fill a barrel with lime and 
place it on the moving platform, which 
immediately takes it out of his way. 
The trimmers will head up the bar- . 
rels on the platform, as it travels 
along and eventually the finished 
packages reach the desired place. 
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Better Lime 


By LAURANCE H. HART, 
National Lime Association 


OT long ago a Georgia contractor 
N told us that before the war shell 

limes used to be on the market 
which were much better than anything 
that can be had nowadays. Of course, 
there are many people who feel that 
everything was better before the war 
than it is now, but the actual fact is 
that lime, like most other building 
materials, has been improving steadily 
all the while. Frequently it is even 
made of better rock than it was, for 
the increase of scientific knowledge 
has taught us that some rocks make 
better lime than others, though only 
lately ‘has it been possible to tell them 
apart. ; 

Equipment and methods also have 
improved materially. Lime was once 
manufactured and used by rule of 
thumb, but this condition is being rap- 
idly changed. The shaft kiln, where 
the fuel does not come in contact with 
the rock, resulting in a mixture of 
ashes with the lime, allows better con- 
trol of temperature, more steady op- 
eration, more uniformity throughout 
the kiln, easier inspection of the work 
as it goes along, and a more even 
product due to the fact that the ma- 
terial progresses through the shaft 
instead of remaining stationary as in 
the old types. 

Picking and coring are much more 
carefully done than they used to be, and 
the equipment for handling it without 
so much breakage and air slaking is 
rapidly coming into use. Quicker de- 
livery gives the consumer his goods 
in a better and fresher condition. 
While it is true that there is more 
haste in manufacturing nowadays, rep- 
utable lime producers have given up 
no element of value in their material. 
On the other hand, they have strength- 
ened the process of manufacture, 
spending large sums of money and 


much effort on perfecting 
processes and equipment. 

In the building trades, however, 
there is an increasing tendency to 
hurry, as the contractors’ profit de. 
pends on the time spent on the job. 
The consequence is that quicker ma- 
terials have often been used to the 
detriment of the work. It is hard to 
persuade inexperienced contractors to 
spend enough time in slaking, ageing 
and applying lime to the wall, to get 
the full value of materials. 

For a year or two, costs have been 
less important than the speed of con- 
struction and more expensive materi- 
als have been used, because they have 
set more quickly. It is time nov, 
however, once more to practice econ- 
omy, and we can afford to spend a lit- 
tle time and effort, if we save money 
in the long run. 

A great deal of the trouble mason 
contractors have had has been due to 
new kinds of quick limes which have 
been given to the workmen without 
proper instructions for their use. An 
example of this occurred in Richmond, 
Va., where the workmen knew how to: 
slake very hot limes, but were utterly 
unable to handle, properly, some high 
magnesian limes which were shipped 
in there. The result was that these 
limes were thought to be of poor qual- 
ity because they would not slake rap 
idly, and their use was discontinued. 
In other cases, lime was actually put 
into mortar while still hot. 

The National Lime Association at 
Washington has been organized by the 
manufacturers to draw up proper it: 
structions for the slaking and applica- 
tion of lime in the building trades, and 
of standard practices in other uses of 
the material. 

The new specifications for the slak- 
ing of lump lime may be secured from 
the association on request, and will be 
especially useful to those who have 
limes to slake with whose properties 
they are unfamiliar. 

Often times mortars made with limé 
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another class of difficulties. As other 
cementing materials will not carry 
more than two or three parts of sand 
without being too harsh and stiff, they 
are not subject to this mistreatment; 
put lime, being so plastic and willing, 
is frequently abused by being over- 
sanded. Mortars containing too much 
sand might be troweled successfully, 
but will not make a good wall. The 
tumbledown chimneys and _ parapet 
walls sometimes seen are generally 
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i the result of this practice; but if lime 
\- is properly used, the wall will be at- 
i- tractive, strong and altogether satis- 
e factory, whether it consists of brick, 
r, plaster or stucco. 
D- Some contractors are unable to 
t- spend the time and space to handle 
By lump lime properly, and for their ben- 
efit lime has been placed on the mar- 
on ket in a more convenient form, al- 
to ready slaked at the works with a sci- 
ve fm entifically correct amount of water, 
yut which leaves it a dry, fluffy powder 
An called hydrated lime. It is but a mo- 
nd, ment’s work to add sufficient water to 
to.f™ bring it to the paste form with which 
rly every mason is familiar, and no large 
igh amount of space is required. 
ped The lime industry is advancing rap- 
ese idly, both from a scientific and prac- 
ual: JM ‘ical point of view, and it bids fair, 
rap- hot only to hold its own in the build- 
ved. ing trades, but to increase the tonnage 
put # ‘om year to year. New uses and 
methods are being worked out from 
1 at time to time, and startling develop- 
y the ments may be looked for in this in- 
r it dustry in the not far distant future. 
)lica- It is safe to Say even at the present 
and # “oment, that lime is the “quality” ma- 
es of f™ ‘tial for safety, economy, plasticity, 
and acouslic properties. 
slak- a - 
from Peo ane Portland Cement Co., 
it Ml nei cretion ‘of ¢ most mona 
: uilding 
have : First Street and Railroad avenue 
erties or storage service. The structure 
Will cost about $20,000. W. E. Law is 
Manager, 
h lime 











have been over-sanded, resulting in 


Montana Lowers Rates 





Hopes in This Way to Stimulate 
Paving and Road Building 


Te Montana Railroad Commis- 





sion on May 1 ordered the rail- 

roads to put into effect a new 
schedule of rates on road building ma- 
terials. ; 

In its decision the commission re- 
ferred to the economic feature of the 
matters and says: “Notwithstanding 
the carrier’s argument that we should 
not be influenced by peculiar economic 
conditions, we are convinced that for 
a temporary period at least, the unus- 
ually difficult and distressing. condi- 
tions prevailing in our jurisdiction 
should be given full weight in the con- 
struction of rates for cement, sand and 
gravel. We think it is manifest from 
the whole record before us that the 
present rates under the present indus- 
trial depression, do not take account 
of the principle that the rates must not 
exceed the value of the service. We be- 
lieve it clear from the record that the 
rate is too high, that the service is 
worth little or nothing to the shipper 
and consumer, and palpable proof of 
this is the empty cars rolling past the 
cement mills, the rock crushers and the 
gravel pits. 

“A lower rate in Montana on the 
commodities here involved, commod- 
ities essential to the growth of the 
community, will aid in the relief of un- 
employment and generally help to re- 
store business activity in other ave- 
nues of direct benefit to the carrier.” 

The rate which is for car load lots 
and is in cents per one hundred pounds 
as follows: 


Distances lline 2 lines 
Not over 20. miles ........ 2% 214 
SO t0:' BO I ee ick a 
BRO a ea 3% 41% 
Oe Oh GO Fee ok ce cee cs 4 5 
BO; te. 60. miles: . cease ses 4% 5% 
Me SS a CO eres 6 
76: 10-85 SAeR eee teen 51% 6% 
O5.-t0:, 100c WOMEN. 5.5s-0s cone 7 
100 6 136" ‘Thllew’ so. S. 6% 1% 
UAS. -40. 280: PAB OR ne 66 ee 8 


130 to 150 miles 
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Modern Method of Manufacturing Lime 


By A. M. SCHOFIELD 
Atlas Engineering Company, Amherst, Ohio 


limestone, marble, marl, oyster 

shells,.etc., but it is the lime 
manufactured from limestone that will 
be described in this article. We will 
follow the course of operation from 
the quarry, through the kiln, and hy- 
drating process, advoiding as far as 
possible technical terms, giving at the 
same time as clear a description of the 
chemical reactions as is consistent 
with the importance of the subject. 
Manufacturing lime by modern meth- 
ods involves certain chemical reac- 
tions, and for this reason each lime 
maker should acquire at least a pre- 
liminary knowledge of chemistry, or 
provide his organization with the serv- 
ices of a skilled chemist. 

Limestone is the principal source of 
lime. It may be quarried, or mined, 
depending upon the location and for- 
mation of the rock. If quarried, the 
operations may be manual or me- 
chanical, depending upon size of the 
operation. Well drills are usually used 
to drill for blasting. When the blast 
is made a large amount of stone is 
broken up, and is ready to be sized 
either by pop drills or with sledges 
to the proper size for the kilns, usu- 
ally 6 to 10 inch cubes, or one-man 
stone. The stone is then loaded into 
quarry cars and hauled to the kilns. 
In preparing the stone, spawls and re- 
fuse accumulate, which may also be 
loaded into quarry cars and hauled to 
a crushing plant, where’ this waste 
may be converted into crushed lime- 
stone for road work, building, or con- 
crete, and the screenings may be 
further pulverized into ground lime- 
stone for the glass trade or agricul- 
tural use. . 

It is essential that provision be 
made to market everything the quar- 


| IME may be manufactured from 


ry will produce, and that it be kept 
clean. In this way the select stone 
will go to the kilns to produce lime, 
although some select stone at times 
may be marketed direct for certain 
purposes, such as flux, blocks, etc., the 
refuse going to the crusher to make 
crushed stone or pulverized limestone. 

Limestone may vary greatly in its 
chemical composition, and is seldom 
found in a pure state. The principal 
impurities are iron, silica, and alumina, 
If the sum. of all the impurities is 
equal to 5 per cent the limestone may 
not be suitable for lime. The lime. 
stone may also contain magnesium, 
which is not an impurity. If the mag- 
nesium exceeds 20 per cent the stone 
is usually classed as dolomite, and 
may produce a superior lime for cer- 
tain purposes. 

A typical analysis of limestone is as 
follows: 
Calcium Carbonate 
Silica 

Fe.0; 


A typical analysis of dolomite is as 
follows: 


Calcium Carbonate 
Magnesium Carbonate 


CaCO; 55.09% 

:..-MgCO 48.91 
SiO. bb 

24 

40 

Lime may be made from limestone 
varying in chemical analysis anywhere 
between these two extremes of Cal 
cium and magnesium. 

Lime made from limestone high i 
calcium is called high calcium lime, 
and is suitable for certain purposes, 
while lime made from dolomite 0 
limestone high in magnesium is called 
high magnesium lime, and is suitable 
for other purposes. The composition 
of the limestone may therefore 4 
termine to a large extent the partic: 
ular market the lime is best suited t0 
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fill. The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials and the Bureau of 
Standards have graded limes into cer- 
tain classes, according to the chemical 
analysis. Their bulletins should be 
studied by all interested in the man- 
ufacture, sale and use of lime. 
‘There are a number of different 
kinds of kilns for burning lime; prin- 
cipal among them are: 

1. The pot kiln, in which the stone 
and fuel (usually coal or coke) occupy 
alternate layers in the kiln, somewhat 
in the order of the blast furnace; 

2. The vertical kiln, in which the 
stone is placed in a vertical shaft, and 
the fuel burned in separate furnaces 
or combustion chambers attached to 
the side of the kilns, the products of 
combustion passing up through the 
stone; the fuel may be wood, coal, 
coke, oil, natural or producer gas; 

3. The rotary kiln, in which the 
stone having been crushed to about 
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1 inch cubes is fed into one end of the 
kiln, in a continuous stream; the fuel, 
which may be pulverized coal, oil, nat- 
ural or producer gas, is burned in the 
opposite end and the products of com- 
bustion passed through the kiln, the 
stone flowing in the opposite direction 
as it rotates. The kiln is set at a 
slight incline to facilitate the flow of 
stone. 

Each of these different kind of kilns 
has its merits, and each is usually 
selected to meet some specific condi- 
tion. However they are all for the 
one purpose of calcining or burning 
limestone to lime. The process of 
burning limestone to lime is accom- 
plished by subjecting limestone to suf- 
ficient heat, which causes a chemical 
change in the stone; the carbon di- 
oxide or CO, is dissociated leaving cal- 
cium oxide or lime. In certain cases 
it is the carbon dioxide that is recov- 
ered, the lime being in that case a 
by-product. In other cases both the 
carbon dioxide and the lime are used. 
In making lime for the market, how- 
ever, only the lime is recovered, the 
carbon dioxide being allowed to es- 
cape io the atmosphere. From this it 
will be seen that limestone plus heat 
gives lime pius carbon dioxide. This 
chemical reaction is in direct propor- 
tion to the atomic weight of the ele- 
ments in the stone, and can be com- 
puted for each case from analysis of 
the limestone. In the case of high cal- 
cium limestone of the analysis referred 
to before, the reaction will be as fol- 
lows: 


Limestone (CaCO;)+heat—lime (CaO) + 
carbon dioxide (CO:e) 


As the molecular weight of this lime- 
stone is 100, obtained from the for- 
mula: 

40+12+ (3 xX16)=—100 
and as the molecular weight of lime is 
56, or 404-16, and of carbon dioxide is 
44, or 124-(2x16), then we find that 
100 pounds of limestone of this par- 
ticular kind will produce 56 pounds of 
lime and 44 pounds of carbon dioxide; 


or, one ton of this limestone will make 
1,120 pounds of lime, and 880 pounds 
of carbon dioxide to go into the at. 
mosphere; in other words, to produce 
one ton of lime from this limestone 
will require 3,571 pounds of stone. 

In the case of making lime from 
dolomite the results will be slightly 
different, due to the difference in the 
atomic weight of calcium and mag. 
nesium. Computing the amount of 
lime that will be produced from dol- 
omite of the analysis used before, the 
equation will be: 

[404+12+ (16 3)1X.554[244 124 

(16X 3)] X.44==92 

in which 92 pounds of dolomite of the 
above analysis will produce 48.4 pounds 
of lime and 43.6 pounds of carbon di- 
oxide; or, one ton of this dolomite will 
make 1,052 pounds of lime and 948 
pounds of carbon dioxide; or, to pro- 
duce one ton of lime from this dol- 
omite will require 3,800 pounds of 
stone. 

The fuel used to burn lime may be 
of any kind available. Where wood is 
plentiful it will make a. superior grade 
of lime. Coal burned in separate 
furnaces under proper conditions may 
produce a high grade lime; while if 
first burned in gas producers, and the 
producer gas then burned in the kiln, 
it will effect some economy, and be 
easier to regulate, than direct firing. 
If oil or natural gas are available, 
either may be applied to the kilns and 
make a high grade lime and effect 
economy. In most cases the output 
of lime will be 4 to 5 pounds of lime 
per one pound of good coal or its 
equivalent. 

If the lime is burned in rotary kilns 
it is usually cooled in rotary coolers, 
and may go direct to the hydrating 
plant, or to storage to be packed for 
the market. 

The general custom is to burn lime 
in vertical kilns, in which case the 
lime_is drawn at fixed intervals and 
placed upon a cooling floor. After 
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cooling it is sorted, and may be bar- 
reled for certain trade, shipped in 
pulk, or be delivered to the hydrate 
plant. Provision should be made in 
all plants to dispose of the forkings, 
or sweepings, in some way other than 
hydrating, unless they can be hydrated 
for a low grade product. The best 
method is to grind these sweepings up 
for pulverized lime for agricultural 
use, or if hydrated it should be for 
agricultural purposes. 

In earlier days, and in some locali- 
ties even yet, lime is marketed in lump 
form, or as quick lime, in which case 
it must be slaked on the job before 
it can be used for mortar or plaster. 
This method is rapidly becoming obso- 
lete. The new method is to slake or 
hydrate the lime at the lime plant, and 
ship it in convenient sacks ready to be 
mixed with sand and water at the job, 
or ready for any other use it may be 
put to. This modern method has 
changed the lime manufacturer’s busi- 
ness from a seasonal and uncertain 
business to a continuous staple indus- 
try, his plant operating the year 
round, as hydrated lime is an im- 
perishable article and may be made 
and stored for use at a future time. 
That is, during busy seasons when the 
demand for lime is greater than the 
capacity of the kilns, the aemand may 
be furnished both by the output of the 
kilns and from stock that was made 
When there was no market. Again 
during the dull season the lime manu- 
facturer may now ship to the outlying 
districts, as dealers are glad to get 
their iime in time to have it ready for 
the rush season. In this way the lime 
Plant is kept in continuous operation 
at a higher efficiency and is more at- 
tractive to the workmen. 

(To be continued) 





Maryland Lime Marl Company, is a 
new Maryland corporation, capitalized 
at $75,000. H. E. Bester, 212 Summit 
Avenue, Hagerstown, Md., is one of 
the incorporators. 


Production of Explosives 


HE total production (excluding ex- 
B iawesis of explosives in the United 
States during the year 1920, accord- 
ing to reports that the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines has received from manufac- 
turers, was 537,954,750 pounds, an in- 
crease of 120,320,280 pounds, or 29 per 
cent over the total output in 1919. 

The production for 1920 is segre- 
gated as follows: Black blasting pow- 
der, 254,879,825 pounds; “high” explo- 
sives other than permissible explo- 
sives, 229,112,084 pounds; and permis- 
sible explosives, 53,962,841 pounds. As 
compared with 1919, these figures rep- 
resent an increase of 41 per cent for 
black powder, 15 per cent for high ex- 
plosives, and 39 per cent for per- 
missible explosives. 

The reports show that all classes of 
consumers used larger quantities of 
explosives in 1920 than in 1919, the 
principal increase being in coal min- 
ing. This industry ordinarily con- 
sumes over 80 per cent of the total 
production of black powder and per- 
missible explosives and 15 per cent of 
high explosives, or over half of 
these three classes combined. The 
large increase in the quantity of ex- 
plosives used at coal mines was occa- 
sioned by the greater output of coal 
during the past year, the quantity be- 
ing 645 million tons, or nearly 100 


million tons in excess of the output in 
1919. 





Shareholders of the Riverside Port- 
land Cement Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., received a welcome surprise when 
on opening letters containing their 
regular May dividend checks they dis- 
covered an announcement that the 
directors had declared a 100 per cent 
stock dividend, payable. to stock of 
record on May 15. The Riverside 
Portland Cement Company, which is 
one of the largest enterprises of its 
kind on the coast, will issue two 
shares of stock under the new $5,000,- 
000 capitalization for each one of the 
old. The stock has a par value of 
$100. 
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Freight Rates Don’t 
Worry This Man 


His Customers Come and Take 
Away His Sand and 
Gravel. 


ERE is a sand and gravel pro- 
ducer so fortunately situated as 


to be able to ignore the question 


of freight rates. In fact if he were 


not a liberal minded sort of chap— 
willing to live and let live—he might 
even be glad to see some material kept 
off the Chicago market. But why 
should he? For he has a sale for all 
he can produce, right in his own yard, 
his customers’ trucks driving up to 
take the goods away. 

This man is operating right in Chi- 
cago. He is Henry J. Muno of the 
Rogers Park Washed Sand & Gravel 
Company, from which designation 
those who know Chicago will under- 
stand that he is operating on the far 
north side. 


Mr. Muno here has an extensive de- 
posit of good material, coming right 
to the surface on land of which his 
ancestors were the original purchasers 
at ‘almost nothing an acre. In the 


’ Flume and settling basin 
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f Rogers Park Plant. 
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bank, the deposit shows clearly de- 
fined stratification, with variations in 
size and color; but as it falls down 
into the pit and is pumped out, 
washed and screened, it comes out into 
piles of as clean and sharp material 
for concrete work as one could wish. 

This is not a customary method of 
operation in this part of the country— 
converting a dry deposit into a hydrau- 
lic proposition—but after a satisfac- 
tory supply of water was secured the 
rest has been easy. 

The material is obtained from a 
flooded pit with a 6-inch Morris pump, 
and piped up to a long elevated flume. 
At intervals in this flume are three in- 
Clinei screens, against which the 
loaded water is thrown. The first 
screen has one-half inch openings and 
removes all gravel over that size. The 
remainder of the material is carried 
on by the water to the next screen, 
which is one-quarter inch, and the 
third screen grades out sand of one- 
eighth inch and over. The water then 
flows on to a settling basin, where the 
fine sand is obtained; and the flume 











Henry J. Muno 


Six-inch Morris pump 


Intake in pit 


from this basin empties 
into a secondary basin 
dug in the ground, 80 
that the water when it 
returns to the pit is 
practically free of its 
original load. 

The plant produces a 
very clean and well 
graded material. The 
one suggestion which 
might be made, to it 
crease efficiency, would 
be the use of shaker 
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Brown portable loader 


screens, instead of the _ inclined 
screens, as these clog up readily, 
necessitating frequent cleaning. 

The material is loaded from the 
stock piles into customers’ trucks by 
means of Brown-Portable conveyors. 





Using Derricks in Quarries 

NE method of loading cars, and 
@) also of feeding crushers, is by 

means of derricks. Where cars 
are loaded by hand in quarries, the use 
of derricks may mean a saving, for 
skips will be used with derricks, and 
men can roll larger stone into skips 
and throw more fine material than into 
cars. Thus the cost is likely to be 
from 10 to 50 per cent less with der- 
ticks than loading directly into cars, 
depending upon the type and height 
of cars. 

Derricks are thus cheaper than hand 
methods for loading cars, but steam 
shovels and other loading devices are 
much cheaper than derricks. 

In some cases derricks are used to 
feed the crushérs direct. Skips are 
loaded at the breast or on the bottom 
of a pit, and swung a hundred feet or 
more by one derrick within reach of 
another, which picks them up, empty- 
ng them into the crusher. Thus der- 
ticks are made to both elevate and 


transport the blasted 
rock. This would seem 
ideal, yet derricks for 
this purpose are bound 
to limit the production 
of the plant. At least 
one-half of the time of 

a derrick is consumed 

in returning an empty 

skip to the quarry. This 
means with a single 
derrick that half the 
time a crusher will be 
‘idle. With a _ second 
derrick there will still 
Ye idle time for a 
crusher, and possibly 
with a third or fourth derrick the 
crusher still cannot be kept busy, es- 
pecially if one derrick must serve an- 
other. In order to keep a crusher busy 
with derricks, especially a modern 
crusher that will admit of dumping 
several tons of stone into its mouth at 
one time, there is likely to be an ex- 
cessive number, so that the cost may 
be prohibitive. 

Contrast this with trains of cars, one 
after the other dumping the contents 
into the crusher, or with an incline 
with three or four tracks on it, so that 
a steady stream of cars are going up 
to the crusher and the empties re- 
turning on another track to the quarry. 
Crushers are more likely with such 
service to produce their rated capaci- 
ties. This is the desired thing in op- 
erating a quarry. 

Another use of derricks in quarries 
is to handle a ball to break boulders. 
This is an economical method, but is 
seldom used unless. derricks are in- 
stalled for other purposes. Few have 
ever installed them for breaking boul- 
ders alone. This method of boulder 
breaking was described in the Febru- 
ary issue of PIT AND QUARRY. 
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Attend the convention of National 
Lime Association, New York, June 15, 
16 and 17, Hotel Commodore. 
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Lime Men’s Convention 


Program Just Completed for 
Meeting in New York 
This Month 


Hotel Astor to Hotel Commo- 
dore for the convention of the 
National Lime Association, June 15, 
16 and 17. The complete program of 
the meeting has just been made up. 
It is as follows: : 
MONDAY, JUNE 13 


P. M. 
1:00 Meeting of Special Budget Com- 
mittee. 


A CHANGE has been made from 


Pe TUESDAY, JUNE 14 
10:00 Meeting of Board of Directors. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15 
Lime Production Problems 
Assembly and Roll Call of Mem- 
ber Companies. 

Representatives are invited to 
make comments on the status and 
outlook of the lime industry in 
their home sections. 

Introductory Remarks on the Con- 
vention Program. 

President Charles Warner. 
Kiln Efficiency. 

Some New Features in Lime Kiln 
Construction. 

Richard K. Meade, Chemical 
and Industrial Engineer, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Chemical Control, the Key to Kiln 
Efficiency. 

’. D. Mount, Mechanical and 
en Engineer, Lynchburg, 

2. 


The Fine Art of Lime Burning: 
As Exemplified at Rockland. 

George B. Wood, President and 
General Manager, Rockland and 
Rockport Lime Corporation, Rock- 
land, Maine. 


Appointment of Convention Com- 
mittees. 

Guest Reception. 

Nominations of Officers. 

Resolutions. 

Complimentary Buffet Luncheon. 

All Together. 

Luncheon Address: Standardiza- 
tion—Government Research and 
Industrial Development. 

Dr. S. W. Stratton, Director, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Problems to be Considered in 
Changing a Quarry from Hand 
Methods to Steamshovel Methods. 

Irving Warner, Plant Manager, 
Charles Warner Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


. 3:00 


Social Service and Labor Bf. 
ciency. 

Relations of Banking Institutions 
to Social Service. 

Willard A. Eckman, Welfare 
Specialist, United Security Life 
Insurance and Trust Co., Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 

Social Service as Applied to the 
Lime Industry. 

E. J. Heimerdinger, Assistant 
to the President, Louisville (Ce. 
ment Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Adjournment for District Group 
Conferences. 

Banquet. 

A rousing social time with good 
music, songs and stunts by lime 
producers. Program arranged by 
Entertainment Committee. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16 
Extending the Use of Lime 


Symposium on the Special Prop- 
erties and Merits of Lump Lime. 
Speakers to be announced. 

Wet Mixed Lime Mortar. 
A Chapter of Successful Experi- 
ence. 

W. C. Hay, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Blue Dia- 
mond Plaster Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Is the Central Mixing Plant the 
Next Step in Handling Lime and 
Concrete Mortars? 

Discussion. 

An Architect’s View of Lime and 
Its Use. 

D. Knickerbacker Boyd, Archi- 
tect and Manager of the Struc- 
tural Service Bureau, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Reaching the Public. 
Association Organization and the 
Central Office Mailing List. 

Edith J. Munsell, Editorial Man- 

ager, National Lime Association. 


Building up and Management of 
District Mailing Lists. 

A. P. McCallie, Sales Manager, 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


5 Convention Photograph. 


Complimentary Luncheon (Seat- 
ed). All together. : 
Luncheon Address: The Business 
Outlook. . 
Francis H. Sisson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York City. 
Delivering the Goods: The Deal- 
ers’ Viewpoint. : 
Tom Wright, Manager, Building 
Materials Corporation, formerly 
Secretary of New York Stale 
Building Supply Dealers Assocla- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Dependence of Modern Indus: 
try on Research. : 
Arthur D. Little, President, Ar 
thur D. Little & Co., consulting 
industrial chemists, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Why is a Soil Chemist’? or Ge 
ting Facts about Lime in the Sol 
Dr. W. H. MacIntire, Soil Chem 
ist, Agricultural Experiment St 
tion, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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and Lime: The Plasticim- 


: 4zime 
ier Demonstrated. 


eter 


Warren E. Emley, U. S. Bureau of 


Standards, Washington, D. C. 





FRIDAY, JUNE 17 
The Brass Tacks of Association. Work 


port of Secretary—Summary of 
the Year’s Work. 
Elmer O. Fippin, General Man- 
ager. 
9:30 What of the Future? 
President Charles Warner, 
Pre sident, Charles Warner Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware. 
9:50 Re} port of Audit Committee. 
B. Mathews, Mississippi 
Li _ & Material Co., Alton, [ll. 
iL A. Gawthrop, Merion Lime 
& Stone Co., Norristown, Pa. 


Technical Department Accomplishments 
and Plans—Brief Review 


10:00 Construction. 
l.. H. Hart, Manager. 
10:20 Che mi lg 


Dr, E. Holmes, Manager. 
10:40 Agric Bins 

J. A. Slipher, Asst. Manager. 
11:00 District Bureau Work. 


First-Hand Experience. 
Henry M: Camp, Director, East- 
ern Bureau. 
11:15 7 Ways of Lime in a Big City. 


B. Shertzer, Field Engineer, 
Eastern Bureau. 
11:30 Agricultural Lime from the New 
England Slant. 
Rt Cc. Parker, Agronomist, East- 
Bureau, 

eg og from the Experi- 
ence of a One Man Field Staff. 
_C. O. Dowdell, Field Engineer, 
Central Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
Inside Glimpses, Inside Out, on 
Promoting Lime in Construction. 

H. L. Brickell, Field Represen- 
tative Construction Department. 
2:15 Discussion. 


ern 
11:45 Som 


12:00 


) Complimentary Buffet Luncheon. 
All together again. 


00 Action on Amendment to By-Laws. 

2:15 Report of Standing Committees. 
Cost Accounting, A. D. Warner, Jr. 
Tariff, George B. Wood. 

2:30 Budget for 1921-22 by Group 
Minimums. 

3:00 Fixing the Annual Tonnage Dues 
for 1921- 22. 

3:30 Election of Officefs. Report on 
Selection of Directors. 

3:45 New Business. 

4:15 + sey rt of Committee on Resolu- 
on 

4:30 tent ng of New Board of Direc- 
rs, 





The Romeo Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany of Romeo, Ill, has been incor- 
porated to manufacture and deal in 
sand and gravel and their by-products. 
The capital stock authorized is $70,000. 








New Plant of E. C. A. 


The Equipment Corporation of 
America announces through its presi- 
dent, Mr. H. M. Capron, the purchase 
of a ten-acre tract of land on the In- 
diana Harbor Belt at Maywood, IIli- 
nois, where will be erected a large 
plant for the rebuilding of heavy con- 
tractors’ equipment. 

The present Union avenue plant in 
Chicago will be continued to rebuild 
hoisting engines, concrete mixers, 
pumps, and similar small equipment. 

This will give the Equipment Cor- 
poration of America five plants, in- 
cluding their manufacturing plant at 
Chicago Heights. Four of these plants 


- are used exclusively for the rebuild- 


ing of used contractors’ equipment 
and are located at Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, for the convenience 


of the trade and the saving in freight 
charges. 





New Sales Office 


The Byers Machine Company, Ra- 
venna, Ohio, has opened the following 
district sales offices in order to pro- 
vide better sales and service points 
for its rapidly growing clientele in the 
crane and hoist fields: 

New York—Mr. F. W. 8. Elmes, dis- 
trict manager, Room 704, 30 Church 
street. 

St. Louis—Mr. Frank E. Miner, dis- 


trict manager, Room 700 Rialto build- 
ing. 





RECENT PATENTS 


1,369,175. Mining-machine truck. 
Morris P. Holmes, Claremont, N. H., 


assignor to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 





1,369,629. Screen. Hugh P. Day, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
1,370,477. Mining-machine. Robert 


C. Osgood, Claremont, N. H., assignor 
to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


1,370,497. Concrete-distributing ma- 
chine. John F. Robb, Washington, D. 
C., assignor to Koehring Machine Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


1,370,566. Drag-line-bucket apparatus- 
William L. Thompson, Greenville, 
Miss., assignor to Frederick C. Aus- 
tin, Chicago, Ill. 

1,370,620. Rotary screen. Freeman 
R. Willson, Columbus, Ohio, assignor 
to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same place. 




















in Process of Construction 
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Notable Development in Lime and 
Potash Production 


By R. NORRIS SHREVE 
Chemical Director, Eastern Potash Corporation 


notable advancement in different 

branches of the silicate indus- 
tries. Keen demand through the war 
period ushered in new and improved 
phases of activity, pioneered by exten- 
sive research and investigation, and 
the resulting benefits of this work are 
now becoming more and more pro- 
nounced. Not only is greater produc- 
tion the order of the day, but more effi- 
cient methods of manufacture and 
broader utility of plant by-products. 


In different channels, the trend of 
current operations is decidedly inter- 
esting and illuminating. Indicated 
possibilities show a remarkable scope 
of attainments, and the end is not 
by any means reached. The value of 
intelligent technical analysis plus 
equally intelligent application of de- 
fined principles as developed through 
preliminary study and investigations, 
stand unquestioned when the final 
conclusions are summarized. 


Roots years have brought about 


Taking the lead among the various 
prominent concerns in the silicate in- 
dustries, the Eastern Potash Corpora- 
tion, New York, is showing its faith 
in its particular branches of produc- 
tion by investing close to $2,500,000 
in a new potash manufacturing plant 
on the Raritan River, near New 
Brunswick, N. J. This plant is now 
hearing completion and is expected to 
be ready for operation early in the 
fall; but for certain handicaps and un- 
avoidable delays, it would have been 
Practically completed at the present 
time, 

This plant will not only be a model 
of its kind, but will, eventually, when 
entirely completed, be the largest lime 
Plant in the world. It occupies a se- 
lected site of over 60 acres of land, 





closely adjacent to raw materials and 
located ideally in every way for effi- 
cient and economical production. A 
line drawing of the new works is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

Raw Materials 

The chief raw materials to be util- 
ized at the plant will be New Jersey 
greensand and limestone. The plant 
is designed for fuel oil operation, and 
this material will be supplied by a sub- 
sidiary organization, the Raritan Re- 
fining Corporation, with plant on ad- 
joining property. 

The greensand occurs extensively in 
the state of New Jersey, underlying 
the surface of hundreds of square 
miles. Speaking in the terms of min- 
eralogy, greensand is known as glau- 
conite, being a hydrous silicate of iron 
and potash, the latter averaging 7 to 
8 per cent. The beds usually are sev- 
eral miles in width and of considera- 
ble thickness, in New Jersey territory, 
extending in almost unbroken line 
from Camden to New Brunswick. 
Some of the purest material is found 
in the latter district. In physical tex- 
ture, the material resembles sand of 
an olive-green color, and from which 
it derives its name. The overburden 
in most cases is so slight that green- 
sand can be handled economically by 
open pit mining, employing either 
steam shovels or dredges. 

In passing, it is interesting to note 
that the potash content of greensand 
was recognized for many years, and 
some fifty years ago, this material 
was used very extensively by the 
farmers in the state. However, the 


potash of greensand is not water sol- 
uble, so with the advancing costs of 
labor, and with the discovery of more 
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sands, and over $300. 
000 has been expended 
in research and inves. 
tigations of the process, 
The chemists of the 
company have devel 
oped an_ economical 
process whereby potash 





Experimental Plant.at Jones Point 


concentrated and more easily availa- 
ble potash deposits, the general use of 
greensand by the farmers was, aban- 
doned. 

The other primary raw material, 


limestone, will come from pure and 
extensive deposits in Sussex County, 


N. J., vicinity of McAfee, where a 
subsidiary company, the Eastern 
Limestone Corporation, is preparing 
to mine up to 2,000 tons per day. The 
initial exploration of the company’s 
properties shows that the deposits ag- 
gregate at least 50,000,000 tons of high 
grade limestone above the level of the 
railroad line. The stone is a very 
pure calcite, containing 93 to 96 per 
cent calcium carbonate. It will be 
crushed to the proper size for kiln 


service at the potash plant, and trans-. 


ported to the New Brunswick site by 
rail. Here it will be burned into lime. 
Experimental Plant 

The new plant at New Brunswick is 
the outgrowth of a preliminary or ex- 
perimental plant of the corporation at 
Jones Point, N. Y., where these same 
materials, as described, have been 
utilized with great success. This 
plant has been producing potassium 
hydrate from the New Jersey: green- 


can be taken from the 
greensand in an unus- 
ually pure form, and 
under such conditions 
as to be commercially 
profitable. At the Jones 
Point — experimental 
plant up to 20 tons of 
greensand per day were 
treated, and a process 
worked out in all of its 
commercial phases, 


New Lime Plant 

The engineering. features of the 
New Brunswick plant are of mor 
than ordinary interest when it is con- 
sidered that the raw material entering 
the plant every day will total approx: 
imately 2,000 tons, irrespective of the 
large tonnage of sand to be used in 
by-product manufacture. 


To provide utmost economy i 
handling this amount of material, the 
company has built a private camal, 
communicating with the Raritan Bir 
er, affording a direct waterway. to the 
plant site. Under the supervision 0 
the chief engineer of the Davis 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., a 10 
gantry crane has been cons 
shown in the accompanying UMS 
tion. This crane will be used fora 
loading the material from the bag 
or railroad cars, and for transp0o 
it to the desired location, eith® 
the lime kilns, greensand ndi 
building, or to storage. Large M@ 
ties are provided in this latter ft 
stance in order to guard against al! 
interruption in transportation a! 
consequent curtailment of producto 

Ten rotary kilns of Vulcan Ir0 
Works type have beén installed, as # 
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The Battery of Kilns and Coolers 


Details of Kiln Driving Gears 
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rasoline Locomotives 








Do you own a pit or quarry? Then consider the 
Plymouth Gasoline Locomotive. Power and endurance 
sturdily blended. It has pep and snap. Picks up the 
loaded train and hurries. Very low operating expense 


THE FATE-ROOT HEATH]? 
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YMOUTH 
motive at 
o Crushed 
falo, N. Y 








er the Releases man power, speeds production, cuts down»: 
iran Overhead and increases profit. Built to work and ‘ 
ip the behave. The Plymouth should sit in every conference 
pense where haulage is discussed. Ask for Special Bulletins. 


THIPLYMOUTH, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Ten-ton Gantry Crane 


View of Kilns 
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forth in the accompany- 

ing picture. These kilns 

are 8 feet in diameter 

and 125 feet long, with 

fire brick lining. They 

will be heated by oil 

and the waste gases col- 

lected and utilized un- 

der waste heat boilers. 

These kilns are made 

of open hearth steel 

plate with circular 

butts double triple riv- 

eted and_ horizontal 

puts double double rivet- 

ed. The riding rings or 

tires are made of open 

hearth cast steel and 

are supported on open 

hearth cast steel roll- 

ers revolving in hard 

bronze bushings. On one of the roller 
bearing beds is mounted a thrust bear- 
‘ing. Each kiln is revolved by means 
of a girth gear surrounding the shell 
and a train of underneath driving 
gears. E 

At the head of each lime kiln a bin 
has been arranged, as will be noted 
in the picture, and these will allow for 
the automatic feeding of each kiln. 
The bins will be supplied with lime- 
stone by means of specially arranged 
traveling belts. 

The hot ground limestone leaving 
the kilns will pass through ten ro- 
tary coolers, each 5 feet in diameter 
and 50 feet long, manufactured by the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration. Here the lime will be cooled 
partially before entering the slackers, 
Where the milk of lime will be made. 


Plant Operation 

The process of operation at the new 
Plant is of exceptional interest, indi- 
cating the care with which the design 
has been carried out, and the notice- 
able efficiency of the method. 

The limestone, burnt in the rotary 
kilns to quicklime, is then run through 
the coolers and into the slackers, as 


Power Plant 


previously noted. Here the quicklime 
is mixed with about three parts of 
weak washings from the filtration 
building, and the resulting hot milk of 
lime is then pumped to storage and 
measuring tanks. The greensand is 
ground fine and is mixed, also, with 
some of the weak washings of the fil- 
tration building. This, likewise, goes 
to storage and measuring tanks, 
where the lime is mixed with a little 
more than equal weight of ground 
greensand. 


There is now obtained what is 
known as slurry, consisting of 
Greensand 
ICG, isos. 0 as a vw eteiemitien 0.9 parts 
Weak washings 


This slurry is pumped by means of 
centrifugal pumps, which are being 
manufactured by the Manistee Iron 
Works, through the digesters, where 
the actual reactions take place.- The 
pumping of the slurry will be carried 
out under rather high pressure, about 
600 pounds, and the operation will be 
of a continuous nature. As the slurry 
enters the digesters, sufficient steam 
will be injected to raise the tempera- 
ture to about 470 deg. F., while the 
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size of the digesters will be such that 
the slurry will remain in them at this 
temperature for about one hour. 


The reaction that takes place in the 
digesters is that of the attack of the 
lime upon the greensand, whereby a 
very pure caustic potash is liberated 
from the latter and an insoluble lime 
residue obtained simultaneously. 


The caustic potash is soluble and 
will be separated from the solid resi- 
due by filtration. The caustic potash 
solution will be concentrated in a 
large quadruple effect vacuum evap- 
orator, now being constructed by the 
Manistee Iron Works. 


Uses of By-product 

The solid residue obtained by filtra- 
tion, and consisting of the greensand 
and of the lime, has many valuable 
uses. One of the most important of 
these is its utility in the manufacture 
of brick, and for which it is a funda- 
mental material. 


The brick made from this residue 
is not only very high grade, but hand- 
some, as is evidenced in the case of 
the power plant at the new works, 
shown in one of the _ illustrations, 
which has been built of bricks formed 
of this material at the experimental 
plant at Jones Point. The bricks are 
of light color, pass all of the various 
building tests, and have a harmoniz- 
ing and attractive appearance when 
used in a structure. It is expected, 
and justifiably, that these bricks, 
which the plant will produce in quan- 
tity, will enjoy a large demand. 


The residue carries about 41 per 
cent CaO, and it is planned to dispose 
of a very large tonnage of this mate- 
rial for the purpose of improving the 
sour soils in parts of New Jersey, 
New York, Maryland and _ vicinity. 
Extensive experiments showing the 
utility and value of the material for 
this purpose are now being conducted 
by the New Jersey Experiment Station 
at New Brunswick. 


——. 


A fundamental aim of the Easterp 
Potash Corporation is to produce only 
very high grade products—the best 
that can be obtained. The main pot. 
ash product will be caustic potash and 
the quality will be higher than any 
commercial potash of this kind ever 
marketed anywhere in the world, 
This caustic potash will be converted 
into other potash compounds, such as 
nitrates, sulfate and carbonate, as 
market conditions may warrant. 


The new plant will have an initial 
capacity of over 20,000 tons of caustic 
potash per year, or the equivalent in 
other potash salts. In designing the 
different departments provision has 
been made for future expansion, and 
it will be possible to duplicate the 
main operating sections at a later 
date, as may be desired. Nothing has 
been overlooked to make the ‘plant a 
model of its kind, both in facility of 
operation and direct communication 
with co-ordinated branches, and in 
symmetry of the layout, with hand- 
some, substantial buildings over a 
wide expanse of improved property. 


The developments of the company 
as production proceeds will be watched 
with interest, for the engineering skill 
thus far exhibited in the plant design 
and construction, with proved success- 
ful process of operation, indicate that 
still greater progress may be made in 
subsidiary directions in the future, 
and to the ultimate benefit of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 





That the county of Maricopa, Ati 
zona, cannot issue $300,000 in bonds to 
aid in the erection of a $600,000 plant 
in Phoenix to make Portland cement, 
as proposed in a plan presented to the 
board of supervisors by Aman Moore 
of Los Angeles and a committee from 
the chamber of commerce, is the opin- 
ion of J. C. Forest, assistant county 
attorney. Mr. Forest states that in 
his opinion house bill No. 118, passed 
by the last legislature, is wholly it 
valid and does not give the supervisors 
the power to authorize a bond issue 
for private purposes. 











—— ———— 
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High Cost of Railroading 


Straws Which Show Why Car- 
riers Are Not Making a Profit 


the Illinois Concrete Aggregate As- 

sociation, that the railroads are los- 
ing money when such practices as the 
following were started under Federal 
control and are still continued? And 
then it goes on to recite these inci- 
dents, some of which are almost unbe- 
lieveable, but for the authenticity of 
which the Bulletin is willing to vouch: 


[: IT any wonder, asks the Bulletin of 


1. In order to change a nozzle tip on 
the front end of a locomotive, it is 
necessary to call a boiler maker and 
his helper to open the door, because 
that is boiler maker’s work; to call a 
pipe man and his helper to remove the 
blower pipe, because that is pipeman’s 
work; to call-a machinist and his 
helper to remove the tip, because that 
is machinist’s work. The same force 
must be kept on hand for replacing 
the parts. Any handy man could do 
the entire job in a very short time. 

2. Prior to Federal control, a ma- 
chinist and his helper took entire care 
of an electrie headlight on a locomo- 
tive. Now the work must be dis- 
tributed among machinists, sheet 
metal workers and electricians. If 
each of these trades uses a helper, six 
men are required instead of two. 

3. The men employed to couple and 
uncouple the hose between cars,—not 
as difficult or as hazardous a task as 
hitching a span of mules,—are now 
classed as Car Men and reeeive 80c 
per hour with time dnd one-half for 
Sundays and _ holidays, averaging 
about $215.00 a month for . work- 
img seven hours and forty minutes a 
day. Before Federal control these men 
received from 28 to 34c an hour and 
straight time for Sundays and _holi- 
days, averaging about $96.00 per month 
for a ten hour day. 

4. The following illustrates the pres- 
ent method of paying a wrecking crew 
When performing road service: 

A wrecking crew composed of six 
men leaves its own terminal at 8:00 A. 

» and goes a distance of 50 miles to 
Clear up a wreck. Work of clearing 
the main track is completed at 6:00 

-M.; crew stops work for sleep and 


rest from 6:00 P. M. to 7:00 A. M. next 
morning, (wrecking outfit is equipped 
with sleeping facilities). At 7:00 A. M. 
they pick up refuse and return t 
home terminal at 2:00 P. M. 
Under these conditions the crew is 
paid as follows: From 8:00 A. M. to 
4:00 P. M., eight hours straight time; 
4:00 P. M. to 12 midnight, eight hours 
with time and one-half or twelve 
hours; 12 midnight to 8:00 A. M., eight 
hours at double time or sixteen hours; 
$:00: A. Mtoe. -2:00 B. Me wis 
hours at straight time. This makes 
a total of 42 hours pay although men 
actually perform service of 9 hours. 





Michigan Rates On Sand, 
Gravel, Etc. 


In an order, handed down April 23, 
the Michigan state commission directs 
the carriers to reduce the intrastate 
rates on sand, gravel and crushed 
stone, on or before May 10, by 25 per 
cent on the lower peninsula, in Official 
Classification territory, and by 22 per 
cent on the upper peninsula, in West-: 
ern Classification territory. The de- 
creases compare with each other about 
as the increases of 35 and 40 per cent 
granted in the two parts of the state 
under Ex Parte 74 compare. In effect, 
the Ex Parte 74 increases are prac- 
tically cancelled. 


The Michigan commission began an 
investigation of all the Ex Parte 74 
rate increases on January 15, and 
three days later, in an order, expressed 
the intention of investigating the sand, 
gravel and crushed stone rates particu- 
larly. The fight against these rates 
was carried on entirely by the attor- 
ney-general, represented by C. J. Bol- 
ender, traffic manager for the Kalama- 
zoo Chamber of Commerce; Frank 
Rogers, state highway commissioner, 
and some fourteen counties in the 
southwestern part of the state. Neither 
the producers nor the industrial users 
of these commodities were represented. 


At the hearings, Mr. Rogers stated 
that if reasonable rates could be ob- 
tained the state highway program for 
the impending season would necessi- 
tate a movement of some 50,000 cars of 
sand, gravel and crushed stone. It de- 
veloped that the existing average rate 
was $1.26, while the average pit or 
quarry cost of the three materials was 
80 cents per ton. The average haul was 
53 miles. 
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Buying Movement Gains 


Some Tendency Toward Lower 
Price Levels in Eastern 
Territory. 


By Our Eastern Correspondent 
HE spring season in the sand, 
Tevavet and crushed stone markets 
at New York and neighboring dis- 
-tricts, is beginning to show up far bet- 
ter than anticipated by many pro- 
ducers. The buying movement, if such 
it can be called, is inclined to an in- 


creasing trend, with house and apart- . 


. ment construction and highway opera- 
tions taking the big share of atten- 
tion. The outlook has encouraging as- 
pects, dimmed only by the labor situa- 
tion in the building industry; there is 
a strong inclination for the “open 
shop,” brought about by the attitude 
of employes in refusing lower wage 
scales. 

With regard to prices, market con- 
ditions are unstable; there is a tend- 
ency towards lower levels, and cement 
and lime are standing the brunt of the 
attacks up to the present time, and 
both products are quoted at reduced 
figures. Sand, gravel and crushed 
stone, thus far, have maintained previ- 
ous quotations, but a drop in existing 
prices would not be totally unexpected. 
The market, as a whole, has a tone of 
soundness, and is holding up well, de- 
spite the lack of large quantity orders 
that encourage the producer to greater 
production. 

Gravel, both 11% and %-inch sizes, 
continues at $2.50 a cubic yard in 
wholesale lots, with local dealers ask- 
ing $4.25 for the material delivered. 
Sand is selling at $1.25 a cubic yard 
wholesale, as compared with a. quota- 
tion of $1.50 at this same time last 
year. In retail circles there is a tend- 
ency to shade prices, and around $2.00, 
delivered on the job, is the popular fig- 
ure at the present time. High grade 


white sand remains at $5.00 a cubic 
yard at the supply dealers’ yards. The 
market for both materials is coming 
along, and calls are growing. 

Crushed stone in the wholesale mar. 
ket is quoted at the same levels ag re. 
corded in the last issue of Pir & 
Quarry: 1%-inch material is priced at 
$1.90 to $2.00 per cubic yard, and 4%. 
inch stock at $2.15. These are the 
same figures, substantially, as pre 
vailed a year ago at this time. At the 
supply dealers, $4.00 a cubic yard is 
the established figure for both sizes of 
material, delivered. 

Portland cement has sagged to $3.20 
a barrel, as against a figure of $4.10 4 
few weeks ago. Part of the decline is 
absorbed by the bag rebate allowance, 
which is fixed at 10 cents as a univer- 
sal figure, as compared with a former 
rebate of 25 cents. Common lime is 
$20.00 a ton, wholesale, and $4.70 a 
barrel, of standard 300-pound weight, 
delivered by dealers in Manhattan and 
the Bronx; finishing lime is $21.00 a 
ton in the wholesale market, and 
priced at $4.50 per barrel, size as 
noted by supply dealers. 

Building stone is holding to recently 
established levels, and there is no 
change since the last issue of Pir & 
Quarry. Kentucky limestone is priced 
at $2.27 a cubic foot, and Indiana ma- 
terial at $1.78; Gray Canyon sandstone 
is $1.75 a cubic foot, and higher grade, 
Briar Hill, varieties, are $2.10. Seam 
face granite is $1.20 per square foot, 
while marble ranges from $2.25 to 
$3.00 per cubic foot, according to selec 
tion. 

The Pacific Sand Co., New York, has 
been formed with a capital of $10,000, 
to engage in sand dredging operations. 
The company is headed by F. W. Shep 
erd, M. and H. H. Feldstein, 220 Broad: 
way. 

The Cayuga Island Corporation, | 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been incor 
porated with a capital of $150,000 to 
operate a sand and gravel business. 
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The incorporators are J. J. O’Hare, 
J.G. Martin and R. M. Vanwagon. The 
company is represented by G. E. Ladd, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Grant Park Gravel Co., Cedar- 
hurst, L. I., has been organized with a 
capital of $15,000 to operate sand and 
gravel properties. The company is 
headed by P. Haller and W. L. Belcher. 
It is represented by J. R. Sprague, Far 
Rockaway, L. I. 

Sand and gravel production is being 
maintained at a fair status in the dif 
ferent producing sections of New 
Jersey. There has been a decided lag 
in operations in the Raritan River sec- 
tion of the state, but immediate pros- 
pects indicate a decided revival. Road 
work throughout this district is taking 
on an important aspect, and bids fair 
to be a main consumer of material dur- 
ing the season. A number of con- 
tracts have been let for crushed stone, 
field stone and slag in various quanti- 
ties by the different county boards, 
and among the active bidders for work 
of this kind are the Morris County 
Crushed Stone Co., the Duquesne Slag 
Products Co., the Dyer-Kane Co., and 
the Sequine-Bogart Co. 

The Kelley & Tennant Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has been organized re- 
cently with a capital of $100,000 to 
deal in iimestone and kindred prod- 
ucts. The company is headed by 
Philip D. Tennant, William V. Kelley 
and William D. Wolfskeil, 207 Broad 
street. 

Lack of call is causing a decline in 
cement production in the Lehigh Val- 
ley section of Pennsylvania. The mills 
have been producing at good capacity, 
a noted last month, and the result 
is that stocks are now becoming heavy. 
A number of the smaller mills are cur- 
tailing operations, pending a definite 
market situation that will warrant con- 
tinuance of production. The larger 
companies are keeping up a good out- 
put, including the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Co., and the Lehigh Portland 


Cement Co. The large Atlas mill at 
Northampton is on the active produc- 
ing list at the present time, and ship- 
ments are of good size. 

Strickler & Hinkle, operating stone 
quarries in the vicinity of Marietta, 
Pa., recently put off the largest blast 
ever made in this section, the dyna- 
mite charge consisting of 10 holes, 
each about 55 feet deep. 

.Active production continues in the 
gand and gravel districts in the vicin- 
ity of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the large 
interests in this line are bringing 
many scows of material into the local 
market. The Keystone Sand & Supply 
Co., is busy at its plant in the Cora- 
polis section, with the river fleet work-- 
ing actively between this point and 
Pittsburgh; both sand and gravel is 
being turned in large quantities. The 
J. K. Davison & Brother Sand Co., has 
construction under way on a new elec- 
trically operated sand-digger, at the 
yards of the John Hichleay, Jr., Co. 
The new boat will be ready for service 
at an early date, and will be launched 
at once. The Rodgers Sand Co., is 
keeping its fleet busy with numerous 


tow loads of sand and gravel to the 
local market. 





A large number of men are at work 
at the site near Rapid City, S. Dak., 
where the state will install a state- 
owned cement manufacturing plant at 
a cost of $3,000,000. The men are put- 
ting down test holes and doing other 
preliminary work. In each case the 
drill has passed through 38 feet and 
more of the finest cement materials, 
showing there is an abundant supply 
stored in the earth where the plant 
will be located. 





The Union Sand & Mfg. Co., FPlat- 
iron Building, Fort Worth, Tex., re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000, has plans under way for the 
development of extensive sand and 
gravel properties in this section. It is 
proposed to insta!l a plant to average 
400 tons of pit run sand and gravel, 
and 350 tons of washed material per 
day. 
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ILLINOIS CONCRETE AGGREGATE ASSOCIATION 





Specimen Blank Filled Out for 


Tonnage Barometer 


Illinois Association Adopts Pro- 
gram of Real Service 


R. J. D. PIERCE, secretary of 
M the Illinois Concrete Aggregate 

Association, has taken another 
step ahead in making the association 
of real value to its members. He has 
arranged a tonnage chart by which 
members can have a graphic descrip- 
tion of their percentage of the total as- 
sociation production. 

The chart will show the following 
information :— 

1. How your tonnage fluctuated each 
month during 1920. 

2. How your tonnage for January, 
February, March and April of this year 
fluctuates and compares with the cor- 
responding months of last year. 


3. What the total Association pro- 


1920 and Four Months of 1921 


duction was for each month of last 
year. 

4. What the total Association pro- 
ducticn was for 1920. 

5. What the totals of Association 
tonnage were for January, February, 
March and April of this year. 

6. What your monthly percentage of 
the total production was for each 
month of last year. 


7. What your percentage of the total 
Association production was for 1920. 

8. What your monthly percentage of 
the total production has been for. Jan 
uary, February, March and April of 
this year. 

The secretary has filled in this chart 
for 1920, and for the first three months 
of 1921. Each month, information com 
piled from monthly tonnage reports, 
will be sent to members, who ¢al 
in a few moments bring the chart 
to date. In this way, the records will 
be carried forward month by month, 
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and show at a glance, information that 
js valuable to every producer. 

As will be seen from the illustra- 
tion, the chart is arranged so that rec- 
ords for four years, beginning with 
1920, can be kept on ihe one sheet. 
This will enable a producer to check 
up with the previous year’s produc- 
tion, month by month, and if produc- 
tion shou!d fall below an average, it 
can be readily seen, and the cause 
traced. 

Mr. Pierce believes that an associa- 
tion has only one reason for existing, 
and that is to be of service to its 
members. If the Illinois Concrete Ag- 
gregate Association is not of value to 
its members, the fault will not lie with 
its Secretary. 

The association is preparing to em- 
bark on an extensive publicity cam- 
paign, the object of which is to show 
the public, (1) The Dangers of the 
Road-side Pit; (2) The inconsistency 
and shortsightedness of the present 
high freight-rates of sand and gravel, 
and similar low priced materials, and 
(3) The High Cost of Bad Roads. A 
series of 1,200 articles will be published 
in 100 newspapers throughout the 
State. The Association will also have 
an elaborate exhibit at the Pageant of 
Progress Exposition, to be held in Chi- 
cago early in August. 





In the presence of many Los Angeles 
business men and Owens valley resi- 
dents, a high voltage current of hydro- 
electric power developed by the Los 
Angeles aqueduct was turned into the 
Plant of ihe Inyo Marble Company, 
hear Lone Pine, Cal., recently, and 
this immense industry was again put 
In full operation. The deposits of 
Marble owned by the Inyo Marble 
Company are said to comprise the 
largest and finest quarries in the 
world. Better marbles in larger vari- 
eties, are found there, according to 
every expert report. 





The A. C. O’Laughlin Company, Chi- 
ago, has moved its offices to 131 N. 

oman Avenue from the Chamber of 
Commerce building. 





Reducing Fire Risks 
T is quite surprising how many 
plants in the sand and gravel busi- 

ness and also crusher plants are de- 
stroyed by fire. Reports to the trade 
journals record a number of such dis- 
asters each month. There are, no 
doubt, other conflagrations that are 
not reported. 

Unfortunately few builders of plants 
seem to think of the fire risks when 
they are designing and building. In 
many cases it is possible to build 
these plants of fire resisting materials, 
as concrete can be made of gravel and 
sand or crushed stone and dust. 


But if a plant is not so constructed 
it is still possible to protect it from 
fire, for timber walls can be protected 
with corrugated iron, floors with com- 
positions, and ceilings with metal. 

Even if it is not possible to so pro- 
tect the building it is possible to have 
water pipes run through the building 
with automatic sprinklers, and the 
system connected to a strong flow 
gravity system, or a set of powerful 
pumps. 

This is better than insurance. Not 
that operators should not carry insur- 
ance, for they should by all means; 
but a sprinkler system means to cut 
down insurance rates, and to save the 
buildings. Reduce your fire risk or 
you may find yourself without a plant. 





Agstone Meeting 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Limestone Associa- 
tion met in Toledo, Ohio, May 24. 


Among other topics considered were 
the following: 


Prosecution of sellers of Agstone be- 
low legal standards. Co-operation with 
State Farm Bureau in asking Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission to reduce 
freight rates on Agstone. Discussion 
of definite association program and 
policy. Action upon membership ap- 
plications. Financial resources and li- 
abilities. How to make the fall trade 


a record breaker. 
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Kentucky Trade Notes 


Claims to Be in Better Shape 
Than Many Other Localities 


By Our Louisville Correspondent 
HERE has not been much change 
a. in the condition of things among 
the quarry operators in Ken- 
tucky. They are still hampered in the 
development of commercial business 
through freight rates, which are so 
burdensome as to curtail the uses and 
consequently the production of quarry 
products. As a result, while most of 
the established quarry operators are 
running some, it is in the main on 
railway business and on tearby com- 
mercial business. Perhaps the larger 
quarry activities are those of a some- 
what temporary nature connected with 
road contracts and road _ building 
throughout the state which is getting 
under way very nicely. 


In addition to good road building out 
in the state we seem to be settling 
down also to some street making in 
Louisville, notwithstanding that the 
first contract letting was cancelled. 
The General Council has approved con- 
tracts for street works in Louisville 
costing $240,647. It is said that the 
reletting resulted in getting bids 10 
to 14 per cent lower than previously 
offered. On some of the work where 
some of the bids were higher the bids 
were refused and additional letting 
will take place. Meantime, however, 
work will go forward on what con- 
tracts were let. For most of the work 
that has already been let the lucky 
contracting firm is Breslin, Lampton 
& Burks of Louisville. 

The work includes quite a lot of 
new construction and some reconstruc- 
tion and will call for quite a lot of 
sand and gravel as well as furnish em- 
ployment for men in the construction 
work. ’ 


The local sand and gravel people 


seem to be prospering and busier than 
the quarry folks on the whole. For 
one thing they cleaned down the stocks 
on hand pretty low and have had 
plenty of yard room to accumulate 
stock and meantime there has been a 
very good local demand. 

For a while there was some letup in 
the carlot demand and this is more or 
less spotted yet, but still there igs 
something doing; and taking it all to 
geher there is not much cause for com. 
plaint on the part of sand and gravel 
people of Louisville because they are 
probably busier on the whole than 
those serving the building trades in 
other parts of the country. We have 
so far been free from strikes and la- 
bor troubles and building is progress- 
ing very nicely. 

J. E. Lioyd, of the E. T. Slider Co, 
was encountered the other day ona 
trip to Lexington and Paris visiting 
with the trade up in the bluegrass. He 
reports some business doing though 
things are not rushing and at times 
freight rates are a handicap to a heav- 
ier volume of business. They handle 
coal also and while on this round Mr. 
Lloyd sat in at one of the sessions at 
the annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Retail Coal Dealers Association at Lex- 
ington May 11-12. 

The Ohio River Sand Co. takes some 
pride in the fact that it furnished the 
building sand for the new million 
dollar theatre, the Rialto, which was 
opened for business recently with quite 
a lot of public enthusiasm as well as 
pride on the part of those interested in 
its building. 

R. B. Tyler says there is nothing 
new or unusual to report in the quarly 
business. They are busy on the road 
contracts which they have on hand, 
are putting in some portable quarry 
equipment for this purpose, are oper 
ating at Hodgenville, but are uot do 
ing anything much with the local 
quarry plant here because the high 
freight rates are a handicap. 
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Bond Trouble in Texas 


Legal Complications Likely to 
Delay Road Building 


By Our Dallas Correspondent 

DEVELOPMENT in Hill County, 
A Texas, growing out of the 

awarding of contracts for high- 
way construction is expected to affect 
the road building program in Texas 
materially. Many counties and road 
districts of various counties have 
yoted bonds for building highways. 
These bonds just at this time can not 
be sold ai par, but bring considerable 
discount. The State laws provide that 
such bonds must*be sold at par or bet- 
ter. To dispose of the bonds and at 
the same time go ahead with road 
building, many county commissioners’ 
courts, in whose hands the matter of 
sale of bonds and awarding of road 
contracts is placed by law, have ad- 
vertised for the sale of the road bonds 
and the awarding of the highway con- 
tracts at the same time, bids for both 
being opened at the same time. Bid- 
ders for the construction of the roads 
were given to understand that they 
were expected to bid on the road con- 
tracts with the idea of accepting the 
highway bonds of the county or road 
district in payment thereof. In this 
way the contractors were enabled to 
allow sufficient margin on their road 
bids to cover the discount which must 
be allowed on the bonds. 

The grand jury in Hill county dur- 
ing the last six weeks has been in- 
vestigatine conditions surrounding the 
sale of bonds and awarding of ,road 
contracts in Hill county and has re- 
turned indictments against the former 
county judge, county road contractors 
and others charging misapplication of 
county funds and bribery. These de- 
Velopments are expected to cause 
other counties to go slow in the mat- 
ter of sale of bonds and awarding of 


highway contracts, and this in turn 
will be materially felt in the gravel 
market, as any slowmg up in road 
building will mean a big slump in the 
demand for gravel. 

Gravel dealers of Dallas and vicinity 
report improving business conditions. 
Building operations are rapidly on the 
increase and the car shortage is being 
relieved, so that now most orders for 
sand and gravel can be filled with 
brief delay. Heretofore it has been 
that gravel dealers often had to wait 
several months to get cars for delivery 
or orders, and then only in limited 
quantity. The car shortage has been 
the greatest deterrent factor to the 
gravel business here, and with the re- 
lief from this drawback, the gravel 
dealers are looking to the future hope- 
fully. 

Road construction is being resumed 
with the improving weather conditions 
and the more plentiful labor supply. 
Dallas county and other counties 
nearby are now going ahead with the 
highway construction programs, and 
large orders are being placed for 
gravel. Numerous new gravel pits are 
being opened and in some cases new 
gravel firms are being organized to 
reap some of the profits from the in- 
creasing demand for gravel. 

Gravel prices have remained firm 
with but minor fluctuations. The in- 
creasing demand has not tended to ele- 
vate prices, but on the other hand, in- 
creasing ability to make deliveries has 
not tended to depress prices. Gravel 
is still being delivered f. o. b. pits in 
Dallas county for $1.25 per cubic yard. 
Gravel delivered on the fob by motor 
truck or wagon haul is considerably 
higher, depending on the length of 
haul, nature of roads and other condi- 
tions of delivery. ; 

The spring rains have been unusually 
heavy and the water in the gravel 
pits and the nature of the roads 
have tended to slow down operations 
to some extent. 
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Many Indiana Matters 


News of the Pit and Quarry In- 
dustries From Many Parts 
of the State 


By Our Indianapolis Correspondent 
S A result of a dispute with the 
A operators of the quarries over 
a wage reduction, the unions re- 
fusing to accept a wage cut, about 
800 stone workmen are on strike in 
the Bloomington, Ind. region. The 
schedule of the operators is to reduce 
wages of stone cutters to $1 an ‘hour, 
or a cut of 12% cents, for a nine-hour- 
day, and a reduction of 7% cents an 
hour in the wages of the planermen, 
which would make their wages 82 
cents an hour. The operators in the 
Bedford district, May 2, attempted to 
operate an open shop, and as a re- 
sult about 250 cutters, planermen and 

diamond stone sawyers quit work. 
Richard Lieber, director of the In- 
diana state conservation department, 
has received an opinion from Attorney 
General U. S. Lesh, in which he states 
wholesale removal of sand from the 
parts of Lake Michigan belonging to 
Indiana by corporations for sale in 
Chicago and elsewhere can be stopped 
by court action. This action came as 
the result of letters sent to the attor- 
ney general from Mr. Lieber in which 
it is alleged that large quantities of 
sand are being removed by the Great 
Lakes Sand Company and the Con- 
struction Materials Company, of Gary, 
Ind., from the Indiana part of the lake, 
with boats equipped with “sand-suck- 
ers.” The attorney general made the 
following statement after reviewing 
the facts: “I am therefore of the onpin- 
ion that a suit would lie against the 
Great Lakes Sand Company to pre- 
vent it from removing such sand and 
I am also of the opinion that the Con- 
struction Material Company of Gary, 
an Indiana corporation, can be pre- 
vented from taking sand from the lake 


for the purpose of selling the same, 
The state is trustee for all the people 
of the state and not for corporations 
found either within or without the 
state, and I believe in the absence of 
further legislation that the state ig not 
empowered to sell sand in the bed of 
Lake Michigan in Indiana.” 


The labor situation shows little 
change. In most of the cities of the 
state the carpenters and virtually 
every other building craft with the 
exception of the bricklayers and hod- 
carriers are yet out. In most of the 
cities the strike has been in progress 
for about a morth. The contractors 
of the state declare they will remain 
idle all summer or will work open 
shop before they will consent to any 
contract that will mean even the same 
wages as paid last year. The labor u- 
ions are asking for an increase of 
approximately 10 per cent and the con- 
tractors are demanding decreases of 
from 10 to 20 per cent depending upon 
the city and class of labor. 

While much work is going ahead, 
public construction, such as schools, 
and some court houses, lodge buildings 
and the like is being held up pent 
ing the settlement. The strike and 
the probability of getting labor ata 
lower figure, has almost stopped all 
bids. Those bids that had been called 
for after April 15 in virtually every 
case have been held up pending the 
settlement with the view of the builder 
of having the work refigured under 
the new agreements. 

The bricklayers and hod carriers 
have not, been idle a day in any city 
in the state, they having volunteered 
to work for less money in virtually 
every city where the contractors had 
an organization. In some of the places 
the reduction has not been officially 
decided upon, but the men are on the 
job submitting everything to arbitrt 
tion. In none of the cities of the 
state has anything with the exceptio) 


‘of some minor disurbances, been ! 
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ported. The labor disturbances are 
having some effect on the trade. 

Lawrence Lyons, of Brook, Ind., has 
taken office as director of the Indiana 
State highway department at a salary 
of $6,000 a year. While the position 
went to him at the wish of Governor 
McCray, for whom he formerly was 
campaign manager, the formality of 
selecting him, as legally is required, 
was gone through by the state high- 
way commission. John D. Williams, 
an examiner in the state insurance de- 
partment, was selected auditor of the 
department by the commission. The 
commission was in session a week 
looking into possible reorganization of 
some of the department divisions. Mr. 
Lyons now is head of the biggest de- 
partment in point of money handled 
and immensity of work undertaken. It 
is understood Governor McCray ex- 
pects Mr. Lyons to have full power as 
director of the department. A plan to 
have a vice-director in active man- 
agement, leaving Mr. Lyons with much 
time to attend to general business has 
been abandoned temporarily, at least, 
it is understood. 

Mr. Lyons is virtually an unknown 
quantity to the sand and gravel pro- 
ducers of Indiana. During the re-or- 
ganization of the department the work 
of road improvement in Indiana has 
been held up for the most part, but 
with the decline in construction prices 
the trade here is expecting the de- 


mand from this quarter to increase 
rapidly, 


Gerhardt Monninger, formerly dep- 
uty county clerk of Vigo County, has 
resigned tris position and will engage 
in the sand and gravel business in a 


retail way. Mr. Monninger is well 
known in the state by reason of hav- 
ing been a major in the world war. 
In addition to his retail business, he 
Will contract sidewalks and concrete 
buildings. 

A steam power plant, a large 
crusher and other items have been in- 


stalled by the Burress Gravel Com- 
pany at Shoals, Ind. The company has 
sufficient contracts to enable it to work 
at full capacity for some months to 
come. It will employ about thirty 
men. 

The Indiana Quarries Company, the 
largest quarrying concern in the Bed- 
ford, Ind., district, shut down more 
than twenty-five channeling machines 
May 7, laying off approximately 200 
men. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the stone industry in that dis- 
trict that the company has had to shut 
down at this season of the year. The 
action was made imperative by the 
lack of demand for stone, officers an- 
nounced. 





Rates On Sand and Gravel 


In a proposed report on No. 11475, 
Lafayette Hydraulic Gravel Co. et al. 
vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al., 
Examiner F. H. Barclay has recom- 
mended a finding that the rates on 
sand and gravel from Lafayette, Ind., 
to Danville and other points in Illinois 
are not unreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial with relation to the rates 
on the same commodities from Attica, 
Ind., to the same destination, to the ex- 
tent that they were, are and for the 
future will exceed those from Attica 
by the following: To Danville, 20 
cents; beyond Sidney to and including 
Gibson City, Effingham, Altamont and 
Decatur, 12 cents; beyond Gibson City 
to and including Forrest, and beyond 
Decatur to and including Springfield 
and Litchfield, 10 cents; beyond 
Springfield and Litchfield, 8 cents; 
Thomas to Rantoul, 20 cents; Prospect 
and Tomlinson, 15 cents; Assumption, 
10 cents; Cadwell, 15 cents; Chatham 
to Carlinsville, 10 cents; Westville to 
Ridge Farm, 20 cents; Mattoon and 
LeRoy, 12 cents; and Rosamond to 
Moro, 10 cents. 





The Silica Products Company, which 
is just completing a large sand 
crushing plant at its sand quarry at 
Guion, Ark., started operating about 
the middle of May. The sand is used 
for glass making purposes and is 
shipped to Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Fort Smith. The capacity of the new 
plant is 200 tons a day. 
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Report of U. S. Gypsum 


Net Earnings for 1920 Nearly 
Double Amount for Preced- 
ing Year 


recently issued its full annual 

report for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1920, showing net income last year 
of $2,126,777. From this dividends 
were deducted of $772,436 and $421,567 
was set aside for federal taxes, which 
left a consolidated surplus as of Dec. 
31, 1920, of $2,624,714. 

Earnings applicable to the common 
stock, after paying the 7 per cent divi- 
dend on the preferred and _ federal 
taxes, amounted to $1,287,875 or 32.64 
per cent, compared with 17.37 per cent 
earned in 1919 and 7.85 per cent in 
1918. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
Dec. 31, makes the following compari- 
son: 


U ween States Gypsum Company 


ASSETS 


Plant and prop...$ 6,725,102 
Gypsum & gypsite 5,813,447 
Treasury holdings 5,349 
Deferred charges. 103,931 
Cash 

Marketable sec. . 

Accts & notes rec 

Contract adv .... 
Inventories 1,387,166 


$14,814,686 





Total assets. ..$16,959,502 
LIABILITIES. 


Common stock ..$ 3,948,693 
Preferred stock.. 5,964,810 
5% gold notes ... 
Reserves 
Surplus 
Notes payable 
Accounts payable 1,142,947 
Taxes, interest, etc., 

accrued 453,286 246,049 


Total liabilities.$16,959,502 $14,814,686 
In his annual statement to stock- 
holders President Sewell Avery says: 


The company has expended $1,807,- 
328 for additional properties and new 
facilities. The net increase in plant in- 
vestment, after deducting properties 
disposed of, was $1,074,419. The items 
of particular interest are the acquisi- 
tion of the extensive Marsh deposits 
of gypsum adjoining our Alabaster 
properties and a well situated deposit 
of excellent gypsum with a mill site 


$ 3,904,900 
5,959,500 


140,00 
744,876 





at Sweetwater, Texas, with less impor. 
tant acquisitions of mineral lands at 
Amboy, Cal., and Grand Rapids, Mich, 


New properties constructed by the 
compary are a Sheetrock wallboar 
plant at Gypsum, O., now in successfy] 
operation, and additions to the Oak. 
field, N. Y., Sheetrock plant, capacity 
of which has been doubled. The rapid 
growth of our wallboard business has 
required an increase in our paper sup- 
ply, and a material addition has beep 
made to the company’s paper mill jn 
Ohio. 

Increases in capacity of practically 
all the properties of your company 
have been made during the year, and 
it is estimated that the expenditures 
assure a 50 per cent increased output 
under conditions favorable to contin. 
ous operation. 


Materials and finished products are 
carried in the inventory at the lowest 
justifiable price. 


; The reserves set aside out of earn 
ings are believed to be adequate to 
meet any probable losses against the 
accounts which they protect. The us 
ual and ample reserves for deprecia- 
tion of plants and depletion of mineral 
have been provided. 

: It is anticipated that general build 
ing operations during 1921 will be 
great enough. to warrant the expecta 
tion of a prosperous year. 





Reduction in Rates 


A reduction in rates on sand, gravel 
and crushed stone went into effect on 
the New Haven Railroad May 15, 

Special sixth section permission was 
given the New Haven. Generally 
speaking the reduction is two cents 
per 100 pounds or 20 cents a ton, which 
happens to be the amount added to the 
rates on such materials by General 
Order No. 28 of June 25, 1918. How 
ever, the reductions are not uniform, 
nor are they on a percentage 
They appear to be made wiih a view 
to inducing the business to move from 
established sand and gravel pits and 
rock crushing plants, rather than force 
those desiring to use such materials t0 
either forego the construction of roads 
or buildings this year, or obtain their 
supplies from new plants established 
through the use of new capital whi 
might be believed to be better invested, 
if put into roads and buildings in the 
form of materials purchased at th! 
established points of origin. 
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Plight of Railroads 


Interesting Letter from I. C. C. to 
American Sand Association 


ican Sand Association adopted 

and the secretary was in 
structed to forward to the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the following resolution: 


T ITS April meeting, the Amer- 


The American Sand Association, cog- 
nizant of the industrial depression 
which has seriously affected the pros- 
perity of the country and believing 
that the present transportation rates 
are a coutributing factor thereto, re- 
spectfully urges that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission investigate the 
situation with a view to such a reduc- 
tion and readjustment of rates as will 
produce a fair return to the carriers 
and at the same time stimulate the 
business of the nation. 

To this the Secretary has received 


areply from the secretary of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which 
offers an interesting analysis of the 
situation. The letter from the Com- 
mission is as follows:— 


This will acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 14th instant in 
which is quoted a resolution by the 
American Sand Association adopted at 
its April meeting held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on April 13. 

The Commission is as anxious as 
the shipper and the carrier to find a 
solution of the transportation problem. 
We are well aware and I think fully 
advised of the unfortunate conditions 
that exist at the present time. We 
can not, however, look at the situation 
from one side alone. It is not a ques- 
tion today whether or not the rates 
shall produce five and one half or six 
per cent upon the value of the car- 
ners properties. The unfavorable con- 
ditions in commerce and industry gen- 
erally and the unfortunate plight of 
individuals or individual industries can 
not be worse than the present plight 
of the railroads. More than one half 
of the carriers are earning less than 
their operating expenses and taxes. A 
very few individual roads are earning 
their interest charges. Some of them 
are not even earning their operating 
xpenses. It is obvious that the pres- 


ent condition can not long continue 
without general and widespread bank- 
ruptey of the railroads. 

We have participated in some in- 
stances im arranging and encouraging 
readjustments of rates where it has 
been made clear that such readjust- 
ments would move a substantial vol- 
ume of 4raffic at rates that would yield 
some profit, which traffic would not 
otherwise move at all, but, in view of 
the facts above stated, it is difficult to 
see how the Commission could urge 
any reductions in rates that would re- 
sult in reductions in revenues of the 
carriers which, as stated, are insuffi- 
cient now to pay the interest on their 
bonds, to say nothing of any return 
to the stockholders. 

We have investigated many instances 


of hardship in which it has developed ° 


to our satisfaction that it is not the 
freight: rate that is preventing the 
movement but the economic and mar- 
ket conditions. The whole country is 
suffering the inevitable after effects of 
the war, many of which, are controlled 
by economic forces of world-wide ef- 
fect and can not be overcome or re- 
adjusted suddenly or rapidly. The diffi- 
culties which the railroads and busi- 
ness generally are suffering in our 
country are the same as in all other 
civilized, countries and in the most 
of them in a more marked degree than 
in the United States. 

This whole subject is receiving the 
most careful study and consideration. 
The bare operating expenses of the 
railroads consume more than ninety 
cents out of every dollar earned and 
more than sixty cents out of every 
dollar earned is paid out in compensa- 
tion to the employees. It is obvious 
that until a wider margin can be es- 
tablished between the dollar earned 
and the cost of earning it conditions 
can not substantially improve. This 
result must be brought about through 
appropriate readjustment of operating 
expenses, the adoption of every pos- 
sible and reasonable economy and 
gradual revival in business. 

It is believed that the resolution that 
has just been adopted by the Senate 
for the conduct of an investigation 
into the question of why the railroads 
have not prospered under the Trans- 
portation Act will bring out all of 
the facts with regard to the operat- 
ing expenses and the high operating 
ratios and also any serious defects in 
management will doubtless be dis- 
closed. 
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Wisconsin Lowers Rates 


New Schedule to Stimulate Move- 
ment of Mineral Aggregates 
Put into Effect 


consin recently entered an order 

reducing rates on sand, gravel 
and stone in that state, effective May 
14. The statement of the commission 
is of such interest that it is given here 
practically in full: 


To Railroad Commission of Wis- 


The Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate As- 
sociation having informally complained 
to the Commission of the present rates 
on sand, gravel and crushed stone in the 
state of Wisconsin, the Commission on 
its own motion instituted this investiga- 
tion for the purpose of fixing just and 
reasonable rates in the state. The hear- 
ing was held at Madison on April 18, 
1921, the appearances being Burton H. 
Atwood and O. C. Hubbard on behalf of 
the Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate Asso- 
ciation; F. M. Elkinton by F. H. Cogs- 
well for the Wisconsin Rapids Sand & 
Gravel Company, C. M. Starks on behalf 
of Pipkorn Fuel and Supply Company; 
A. E. Solie and F. F. Schott for the 
Wausau Sand & Gravel Company, R. W. 
Scherer on behalf of the Wisconsin 
Lime & Cement Company, A. F. Cleve- 
land, assistant freight traffic manager 
and R. H. Widdicombe, attorney, on be- 
half of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company, E. G. Clark, general 
freight agent, on behalf of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie Rail- 
way Company, E. W. Soergel, assistant 
general freight agent for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany, L. C. Jorgenson on behalf of the 
Green Bay & Western Lines, Logan A. 
Mizener, assistant general freight agent 
for the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Company. 


To the producers of sand, gravel and 
crushed stone the cost of transporting 
their commodity is of unusual import- 
ance. The value of the commodities is 
so low that the transportation charges 
constitute a very large proportion of 
the total cost at point of railroad de- 
livery. Sand and gravel pits are nu- 
merous over practically the entire state 
except in the so-called driftless area in 
the southwestern part. There are also 
many crushed stone industries. Under 
these conditions competition between 
the various producers of these commodi- 
ties is very keen, so that although the 
products are as a general thing sold 
f. o. b. pit or quarry, the transportation 
charges are the main controlling factor 
in competition. 


On behalf of the producers it was 
testified that the greatly increased 
freight rates were having an adverse ef- 
fect on the industry; that markets 
which industries had enjoyed for many 
years previous ‘to the present level of 
rates were being lost to the producers 


and that unless some relief along the 
line of lower freight rates could be ge. 
cured the industry itself was threatene 
with extinction in many instances, The 
testimony showed that in some jp. 
stances water competiton on crushed 
stone, sand and gravel has had the ef. 
fect of curtailing or stopping short ship- 
ments by rail of these same products, 
The producers also claimed that the 
high level of freight rates on this ma- 
terial was developing the trucking jp. 
dustry for short hauls and opening up 
many new _ local pits throughout the 
state, resulting in curtailment of the 
business of established producers an 
actually discouraging freight transpor- 
tation of these products. Many of the 
producers were of the opinion that a 
somewhat lower scale of rates would 
encourage the movement from their pits 
and quarries; that it would tend to en- 
courage building and construction and 
in the end lead to increased advantage- 
ous transportation for the carriers; that 
in many cases the consumers were using 
a much lower grade of material from 
local pits in preference to the higher 
grade which could be secured from es- 
tablished pits and quarries at more 
distant points by rail transportation. 


The average haul in Wisconsin of 
course varies from different pits and 
quarries, probably being between 40 and 
50 miles. It varies in different localities 
and on different lines and formerly and 
before the present freight rates the 
movement was very heavy for short 
distances, such as 20 and 25 miles. This 
material moves in open-top equipment 
and the evidence was quite clear that 
average loading was 50 tons. The larg- 
eed movement is from April to Decem- 
er. 

On behalf of the Highway Commis- 
sion it was testified that that Commis- 
sion had determined not to build any 
except the very important roads while 
the present freight rates on this ma- 
terial prevailed, and that highway con- 
struction showed a tendency to change 
from concrete to other maierials in 
order to avoid the heavy freight rates 
on the aggregates. Wherever possible 
the Highway Commission is avoiding 
the movement of this material by rail. 
It was also felt by the Highway Com- 
mission that not only would lower 
freight rates in themselves give them 
considerable help in the matter of road 
building at this period but if the sand, 
gravel and stone producers could be 
assured of a larger use of their output 
and could produce more nearly to ¢a- 
pacity the Highway Commission would 
be in a position to get a lower price on 
the product at point of loading. 

The Railroad Commission many years 
ago established a distance rate_ basis 
on sand, gravel and crushed stone for 
movement over the principal railroads 
of the state. It was in effect for many 
years but was changed twice during and 
since the war, first by General Order No. 
82 and since then by our order follow- 
ing that of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Ex Parte 74. The fol- 
lowing table gives the rates for different 
distances established by the Railroad 
Commission and as affected by General 
Order No. 28 and Ex Parte 74. _ It also 
shows what the rates would be were 
they based on a 25 per cent and 36 per 
cent advance, 
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i 5. 
General Order No. 28 added an arbi- 
trary of 1 cent per 100 lbs., and dis- 
posed of fractions as follows: 
Fractions of less than %, or .25, omit. 
Fractions of 4%, or .25 or greater, but 
less than * or .75, state as one-half 
(%) or as fifty one-hundredths (.50). 
Fractions of %, or .75, or greater, in- 
crease to the next whole number. 
. In Ex-Parte 74, W. R. C. R-2625, the 
crease of 35 per cent provided for 
the disposition of fractions as follows: 
Where rates are stated in amounts 
Per 100 pounds or any other unit, ex- 
cept as provided in the succeeding para- 
graph, fractions of less than 4 of a 
cent will be omitted. Fractions of 4 of 
a cent or greater, but less than %_of a 
cent will he stated as % cents. Frac- 
tions of % of a cent or greater will be 
increased to the next whole cent. 
The'result of these methods of dis- 
posing of fractions of a cent has been 
0 make the rate steps for different 
engths of haul one-half cent, whercas 
aeer the former scale the steps were 
pred 1 mill. The increase of the rate 
meee has been accompanied by spread- 
oi of the distances over which the 
Wiacus _Steps apply. Under the old 
Sconsin schedule the rates changed 


— 


with every five miles of distances, 
whereas now each rate step covers a 
much greater range of mileage to the 
extent that we have what might be 
called a group mileage basis, that is, for 
all distances from 10 to 30 miles, inclu- 
sive, the rate is 3% cents; for all dis- 
tances from 35 to 55 miles, the rate is 
4 cents; for all distances from 60 to 
85 miles, inclusive, the rate is 4% cents 
and beyond that to 130 miles, 6% cents. 

Testimony was introduced to show 
that the average increase in rates for 
the actual movement which had taken 
place under the present rates, or by 
the application of present rates to past 
movements, is or would be more than 
100 per cent over the actual freight 
charges under the scale of rates for- 
merly in effect in this state. The gen- 
eral increase under Order No. 28 was 
assumed to be about 25 per cent. Ex- 
Parte 74 was designed to bring about an 
increase in this territory of 35 per 
cent above the rates then existing of a 
total increase over the former schedule 
of about 68.75 per cent. 

The testimony also established the 
fact that the earnings per car on ac- 
count of the heavy loading were con- 
siderably in excess of the earnings per 
car on other material such as _ pulp- 
wood, logs and hay, while the value of 
such commodities was of course con- 
siderably in excess of the sand, gravel 
and crushed stone values. The ton 
mile earnings under present rates are 
very large, running for some hauls from 
nearly 3 to 4 cents a ton mile to around 
1 cent for even the longer hauls in the 
state. 

On behalf of the carriers it is con- 
tended that no reduction or change in 
these rates is justified as the railroad 
operating ratio is at present nearly 100 
per cent and for some of the recent 
months exceeds 100 per cent on some 
of the lines; that the rates in and of 
themselves are reasonable when com- 
pared with rates in other states or in 
c. F. A. territory and numerous ex- 
hibits and comparisons. are made be- 
tween the rates in existence in the 
state of Wisconsin and rates i 
Nebraska, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Dakota and Michigan. In Illinois the 
distance tariff on gravel seems to cor- 
respond closely with the sand, gravel 
and crushed stone rates in Wisconsin. 
In Iowa the shorter distance rates ap- 
pear to be lower and in Minnesota a 
little higher for most distances. 

The movement in Wisconsin un- 
doubtedly fell off after Ex-Parie 74. 
Just how much of this falling off was 
due to the increase in rates and how 
much to the car shortage it is impos- 
sible to determine, nor can one say 
definitely how much industrial condi- 
tions may be affecting the present move- 
ment of sand, gravel and crushed stone 
in this state. Nor is it possible to de- 
termine how much tke present freight 
rates may in and of themselves be dis- 
couraging certain classes of building 
and construction. 

The questicn before this Commission 
is not one which in our opinion makes it 
necessary to determine all of these fac- 
tors. Certain specific rates are before 
us for consideration. Questions relat- 
ing to the general level of rates through- 
out the country or in the state of Wis- 
consin are not now before us. The op- 
erating condition of the carriers at pres- 
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ent is such as to demand careful con- 
sideration of the treatment of any mat- 
ter before us relating to railroad freight 
rates. The tonnage movement of sand, 
gravel and crushed stone in the State 
of Wisconsin has in the past been very 
heavy. The carriers are entitled to re- 
munerative rates on different classes of 
traffic. 

The commodities under consideration 
are of very low grade and their trans- 
portation by the carriers is unquestion- 
ably affected to a considerable extent 
by the freight rates in effect. The in- 
creases given on sand, gravel and 
crushed stone have not been on a strictly 
percentage basis but on an arbitrary 
basis with an arbitary disposition of 
fractions which has put the present rates 
out of line with those generally in ef- 
fect in the state if percentage increase 
alone is taken under consideration. Loss 
and damage claims in this sort of traf- 
fic are practically nil. The equipment 
is open-top «nd the movement is very 
heavy and at times in the past has in 
some instances been in train-load lots, 
although as a general thing this is not 
so. It is our opinion that the rates are 
working inequitably in this state and 
are tending to discourage the movement 
of these materials by rail. 

No evidence was offered by any of the 
parties before the Commission concern- 
ing the cost of raii transportation of the 
materials herein involved. The Commis- 
sicn has, however, following the cost 
analysis methods outlined in previous 
decisions, made some studies of the cost 
of moving these commodities. The 
schedule of rates hereinafter fixed is 
not graduated strictly in accordance 
with the relative terminal and move- 
ment costs found from these studies, 
but the general level of the rates is de- 
signed to yield the carriers a fair return 
cn the movement of these commodities 
as a whole. 

While the distance scale heretofore in 
effect in this state has been for 200 
miles, we have not thought it necessary 
at this time to promulgate a distance 
scale for more than 100 miles. It may 
be found necessary later to make ad- 
justments for the longer distances, but 
we are of the opinion that it is the 
shorter distance rates which most 
clearly demand adjustment at this time. 
The rates fixed for the longer distances 
in the 100 mile scale are not very dif- 
ferent from the rates which would 
grow ovt of the application of the 25 
per cent and 35 per cent increases here- 
tofore referred to. 

As the present rule for combination 
rates on these commodities expires June 
1, 1921, we are providing for combina- 
tion rates where lower joint rates are 
not now published and in effect. 

We find that the rates hereinafter es- 
tablished are in and of themselves rea- 
scenable and remunerative to the car- 
riers and that the present scale of rates 
for the same distances is not justified. 

This order will be applicable to the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste Marie Railway Company, 
Chicago & North Western Railway Com- 
pany, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Raiiway Company, Green Bay & West- 
ern Lines and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company. 

It is hereby ordered that the rates 
for transportation of sand, gravel and 


crushed stone, and other articies taking 
the same rates, between points in Wis. 
consin where the movement is single 
line and wholly within the state of 
Wisconsin, shall not exceed the folloy. 
ing rates in conte 2a= 100 pounds for the 
distances herein designated: 
Miles Ratein Cents Miles Rate in Cen 
Per 100 Per 100 
Pounds Pounds 
2.3 8 
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Except as otherwise provided herein: 
Rules, regulations or other privileges 
now in effect applying on carload ship- 
ments of commodities named, which in 
any way increase or decrease the valu 
of the service to the shipper will not be 
affected by this order. 

Combination Rates: Rates named here- 
in on sand and gravel; stone, crushed or 
broken; carloads, are subject to the fol- 
lowing rule for constructing combina- 
tion rates. When separate rate factors 
are. used in constructing a combina- 
tiontion rate over two lines of railroad, 
deduct one and two-tenths (.(12) cents 
per 100 pounds from the total of the 
two single rate factors to establish the 
combination or jeint rate. 

Where commodity rates are now pub- 
lished and in effect applying on sand, 
gravel and crushed stone via lines of 
respondent carriers either on local or 
joint traffic that are lower than the rates 
as herein named, such rates will not be 
eancelled or affected by this order. 

In the application and construction 
of this order, both as to single line rates 
and joint combination rates, the re 
spondents, the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company and the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Company, are to be considered and 
taken as one and a single line of rail- 
road. ‘ 

It is further ordered that published 
rates for transportation of commodities 
named conflicting with this order, except 
as above set forth and provided, be and 
the same are hereby cancelled upon the 
effective date of this ordcr. , 

It is further ordered that this ordet 
shall become effective at midnight, May 
14, 1921. 


In a later order the combination 
rates were suspended, pending 4 It 
hearing on that point on May 31, a 
the request of the railroads. 





Clough & Malloy, Inc., Harford Road 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Baltimore, Md., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $60,000 to operate # 
local stone business, including quary 
ing, cutting and finishing work. The 
incorporators are Lawrence Malloy, 
William L. Malloy and Michael 
Malloy. 
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Conference Postponed 


Washington Meeting to Discuss 
Rates Will Be June 2 


By Our Washington Correspondent 
HE joint conference between a 
[ exnmitee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sand and Gravel Pro- 


ducers and the railway executives, ar- - 


ranged by the national association 
through the efforts of E. Guy Sutton, 
executive secretary, to discuss the 
question of freight rate reductions on 
sand, gravel and crushed stone, and 
other building materials has again 
been postponed, this time to June 2. 
The last postponement was to May 23, 
but it was found impossible to hold 
the conference on that date so an- 
other postponement has been made 
necessary. 


A meeting of producers of road-mak- 
ing materials interested in the con- 
ference is being arranged for June 1 
in this city. All sand, gravel -and 
crushed stone producers who so de- 
sire are invited to attend this prelim- 
inary meeting where a formal discus- 
sion of what will be laid before the 
railway executives will take place. 
Secretary Sutton considers this con- 
ference second only in importance to 
the conference the following day. 

When the conference is held June 2 
the national association will be rep- 
resented by Alex W. Dunn, vice-presi- 
dent of the Keystone Sand and Sup- 
ply Co., of Pittsburgh, who has been 
selected chairman of the committee to 
present the case to the railway execu- 
tives. The other members of the com- 
mittee are V. O. Johnston, George J. 
Nattkemper, John Prince and E. Guy 


Sutton, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation. 


In a letter from Daniel Willard, 
President of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, to Secretary Sut- 
ton, Mr. Willard says he expects the 
discussion will be confined to. ma- 


terials entering into the road-building 
program. Mr. Sutton believes, how- 
ever, that if a reduction in rates is 
effected on road-building materials, it 
will apply on such materials for what- 
ever purpose they may be used. If the 
conference be restricted to road-build- 
ing materials it is assumed that pro- 
ducers of cement, asphalt, and pav- 
ing brick will be represented in addi- 
tion to shippers of sand, gravel and 
stone. It is quite likely, also, that a 
number of highway officials will be 
present. 

It is felt by Secretary Sutton that 
even if no general reduction in rates is 
granted at this time that the very fact 
that the national association has been 
successful in bringing this matter be- 
fore the railway executives will be 
well worth the effort and time given 
to it. He feels that this action, in it- 
self, though it bears no immediate 
fruit, will have the effect of greatly 
aiding the individual producer and the 
local association in eventually getting 
a lower and fairer rate on these com- 
modities. 

Indications are that Congress will 
pass legislation at the present sessior 
making sufficient funds available for 
road building for the next fiscal year, 
at least, and probably for the next twc 
years. The bill which those interested 
in road-building have gotten firmly 
behind is the Townsend bill. Hear- 
ings were held on this measure dur- 
ing the latter part of May and a 
stronger sentiment than Congress has 
ever known developed for a national 
system of good roads. The Townsend 
bill carries an appropriation of $200,- 
000,000, one-half of it to be available 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, next, 
and the other half the following fiscal 
year. 

It is shown that if this bill passes, 
unchanged as to that provision, the 
states will know definitely just what 
Federal aid will be available for a pe- 
riod of two years and, therefore, can 
go ahead with their road building 
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plans with the assurance that the 
money will be available. Believing 
that it is impossible at this time to get 
a bill through Congress covering a 
period of five years, as has been de- 
sired and as has been urged by Gov- 
ernment officials, persons favorable to 
a Federal good roads program have 
accepted the Townsend measure as the 
best substitute that can be had. 

It must not be understood that some 
features of the Townsend bill were not 
objected to at the hearings, though 
the general purposes of the bill were 
virtually endorsed by every element 
that appeared. When the committee 
heard representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation this organ- 
ization opposed some features of the 
bill, or rather went on record as fa- 
voring Federal assistance in the build- 
ing of farm-to-market roads, which it 
claims are the first economically to 
justify themselves. Senator Town- 
send’s bill would create trunk lines 
and specialize on roads connecting 
cities, but the bill neglects to afford 
any assistance to the feeder lines, 
which are said to be used by many 
more farmers than the city to city or 
trunk lines. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, because of the position of the 
farmers, that changes will be made in 
the bill to meet this opposition before 
it is reported back to Congress. 

Here is what Senator Townsend has 
to say about transportation, in its con- 
nection with road building: 

“Transportation lays at the founda- 
tion of success. It is an essential of 
Business, and yet it is a matter that 
has been greatly neglected. Road 
building is still in its primary class, 
but we are advancing all of the time.” 

Explaining that this bill provides 
for a commission of five men to be ap- 
pointed from different sections of the 
country, the present law providing 
only for a bureau of public roads, Sen- 
ator Townsend said: 

“This is too big a job for a bureau. 
There should be a commission and an 


institution by itself to look after the 
building of interstate roads through. 
out the country. It’s too big for polj. 
tics and too big for anything but gen. 
eral welfare.” 


In addition to providing the $200. 
000,000 for the next two fiscal years, 
the Townsend bill also provides addi- 
tional sums of $5,000,000 and $10,000, 
000 for the same periods for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads 
wholly or partly within forest reserva. 
tions. States are required to meet 
Federal funds as state units instead of 
being allowed to pass their apportion- 
ment on to the counties, thus draining 
the latter of their resources as in the 
past. Coincidently, county funds are 
released for use in the construction of 
farm-to-market roads of lesser impor- 
tance, while the nation and states 
are permitted to use their funds for 
the main highways. 


A new formula is introduced in the 
case of those states having more than 
5 per cent of their total area in unap- 
propriated public lands, these states 
no longer being required to meet Fed- 
eral funds on a fifty-fifty basis, al- 
though the ratio and amount of Fed- 
eral funds appropriated to such states 
remains unchanged. 


In drawing his measure, Senator 
Townsend had before him President 
Harding’s message to Congress, and, 
accordingly, the bill contains all’ of 
the recommendations of the chief ex- 
ecutive. Because of this fact and be 
cause of Senator Townsend’s position, 
the bill is therefore considered as an 
administration measure. This state 
ment is particularly true of the set 
tions relating to maintenance, where 
drastic provisions have been written 
in, requiring the states to insure Gov- 
ernment expenditures against 1088 
through inadequate upkeep. 


The principles written into the 
measure have been endorsed in part 
or in full by practically every orgal: 
ization interested in good roads. 
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CALDWELL CONVEYORS 


_ BELT CONVEYORS 
Simple in design, eco- 
nomical of power, they 
give satisfaction. Differ- 
ent styles to suit your 
requirements. 


A rough sketch showing 
conditions to be met at your 
plant, with capacity desired 
and power available, will 
bring our recommendations. 


APRON OR PAN 
CONVEYORS 


Flights or pans made of 
steel or cast iron, fitted to 
steel bushed self-oiling roll- 
er chain — complete with 
drives. 


SCREW 


CONVEYORS 
Steel “HELICOID” 
or Sectional flight 


screw conveyor for 
washing plants. We also make cast iron Screw Conveyors 


See Catalogue No. 38 for complete line of 


Elevating, Conveying and Power 
Transmitting Machinery 





H. W. CALDWELL & SON COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Western Avenue, 17th and 18th Streets 
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Continuous Tread Mount 


An important announcement, one 
which is of particular interest to con- 
tractors, is made by the Osgood Com- 
pany, Marion, Ohio, concerning its suc- 
cessful development of a continuous 
tread mounting for the Osgood 29, 1 
yard revolving steam shovel. 

The caterpillar mounting enables it 
to travel over very soft or uneven 
ground with ease and the tread belts 
extending but a short distance beyond 
the truck frame, interfere as little as 
possible with operations of the dip- 
per. The treads are of three piece 
construction, an open hearth annealed 
steel casting to which are bolted a 
heavy steel pan, reinforced by heavy 
maple blocks, which form a firm and 
smooth tread for hard use. The tread 
belts are so constructed as to enable 
either side to be easily and quickly 
adjusted independent of the other side. 


All the castings on the continuous 
tread mountings are of open hearth an- 
nealed cast steel, accurately machined 
and carefully assembled. 


‘It is propelled by direct gear drive 
and the weight of the shovel resting 
entirely on two heavy steel billets al- 
lows the driving shaft to be free from 
weight. 

The driving shaft extends the en- 


tire width of the shove 
and is supported by 
three large bearings of 
heavy pattern. 

The truck frame igs q 
one piece open hearth, 
annealed steel casting 
of heavy pattern and 
built to interchange 
with the traction 
mounting. 

Quality, rigidness and 
compactness, features 
of Osgood products, are 
retained in this devel- 
opment. It is so con- 
structed as to enable it 

to be equipped with steel boom, extra 
drums, etc., for converting into a 
crane, clamshell or dragline outfit. 





New Trade Literature 


The new P & H shovel attachment 
for use with standard P & H types 205 
and 206 excavator-cranes is described 
in a Pamphlet SX just published by 
the Pawling. & Harnischfeger Co., of 
Milwaukee. 

Illustrations of the shovel attachment 
in use are shown and the economy of 
being able to use either the 30-foot 
crane boom or the shovel boom is 
pointed out. With the extra expense of 
only the shovel attachment, the num- 
ber of applications of this material- 
handling and digging machine is ID 
creased,—the shovel, it is said, having 
the ability to do the work of any steam 
shovel of equal weight. 





Announcing Lower Prices 

The Gifford-Wood Company, Hut- 
son, N. Y., sent out the following uw 
der date of May 1: 

“Due to the gradual decrease in the 
cost of raw materials and commodi- 
ties used in our line of equipment, and 
further, to successful efforts in reduc: 
ing production costs, we are pleased 
to announce a substantial reduction it 
prices. 

“This will apply to all general ele 
vating and conveying machinery for 
coal, ice and miscellaneous materia 
including structural and plate work. 
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DoYou ShipLime i 


chute load- 

ing bar- 

rels. Link 

Belt Con- —> 
veyors de- 
liver the 

lime to bir 

from whic! 

it is chuted. 


The old-fashioned method 
of filling barrels with a —> 
gang of hand _ shovelers. | 


Bar. als? 


Link-belt Lime Handling Machinery is rapidly superseding 


old-fashioned handling 


A comparison between old and 
modern methods in one phase of 
lime handling, that of loading, i» 
afforded by these illustrations. 
With one man to operate the 
Link-Belt filling chute, as shown 
in the top illustration, and shake 
down the lime, another to do 


methods in 


the lime 


the mauling, and two men to 
cooper and roll the barrels out of 
the way, it is easy to turn out a 
barrel a minute. 


Link-Belt engineers would be 
glad to prescribe for your loading 
conditions, or any Other phase of 
lime handling. 


industry. 


142 Send for new catalog No. 416 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Hunting Park Ave. and P, & R. R. Rwy. 


CHICAGO 
300 W. 39th Street 


Other Offices in Principal Cities 
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Commerce Sand and Gravel 
Company Installs Oil 
Engine 
Mr. G. N. Doty, owner and manager 
of the Commerce Sand and Gravel 
Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, is one 
~f the pioneer producers of sand and 
gravel in the state. He was the first 
commercial producer in Central Iowa. 
The Commerce plant is not a large 
one, but. with recent remodeling, is 
one of the best equipped plants in the 
vicinity, turning out a very fine grade 

of material. ; 

Recently, Mr. Doty decided that 
steam power, which ‘had been his 
power for many years, was unsatisfac- 
tory and too expensive. Electricity 
was not easily available, and so he 
began investigating oil engines. The 
result was the purchase and installa- 
tion of a Venn-Severin 125 horsepower 
oil engine, which is proving very econ- 
omical and satisfactory in every Tre- 
spect. 

Mr. Doty began producing sand and 
gravel in the days when the Morris 
Machine Works was the only manu- 
facturer of centrifugal pumps in the 
country. He is still using a Morris 
Centrifugal Pump. 

Mr. Doty is the first producer in his 
district to install an oil engine, and 
its performance is watched with a 
great deal of eagerness by neighbor- 
ing operators, many of whom now use 
steam. 


‘~aaheee. 


— 


is 


Oil Engine in Plant of Commerce Sand and Gravel 


Company, Des Moines, Iowa 


Thomas L. Smith Dead __ 


Mr. Thomas L. Smith, founder, qi | 
rector and chief stockholder of the * 
T. L. Smith Company, died Friday. © 
April 29, at his home in Milwauk 

Mr. Smith was born in England fy 
1855. He came to this country with 
his parents at the age of four, and m 
ceived his early training in Milwaukee 
and Watertown, Wis. He learned the 
machinist’s trade at an early age ip 
his father’s shop. 

He entered Iowa State College at 
Ames, Iowa, in 1873, and graduated in 
1877 with the highest marks ever re 
ceived by an Ames student up to that 
time. He finished his engineering 
training at the Massachusetts Insti. 
tute of Technology. 

He worked for some years with 
such firms as Allis-Chalmers Co., Filer 
and Stowell Manufacturing Co., ete, 

In 1899 Mr. Smith patented and 
placed on the market the Smith tilt. 
ing mixer, which met with immedi- 
ate success. This machine was the 
beginning of his success as a manu- 
facturer; and with assets of only 
$500 in 1900, the business has grown , 
until today its assets are over $1,200, 
000. 

Mr. Smith also invented the Tel- 
smith rock and ore crusher, controlled 
the Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., of West 
Allis, Wis., and the T. L. Smith Co. 





Leslie H. Allen, who has recently 
been with Fred T. Ley & Co., con 
tractors of Springfield, Mass., first as 
an industrial housing engineer and 
then as sales manager for New Eng- 
land territory, has 
joined the staff of the 
Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, 111 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, 
as assistant manager 
of the Cement Products 
Bureau. Prior to join- 
ing the Ley organiza- 
tion, Mr. Allen was for 
twelve years with tb 
Aberthaw Constructio 
Co. of Boston. 


T h e Cumberland 
Sand Company has 
been organized at Mas 
sillon, Ohio, with @, caP 
ital of $5,000, by 4 


Schott and P. A. Kult 


> 





